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Notes of the Week 


If ever a Government with a vast majority and 
the titular leaders of the party responsible for the 
majority of the majority got a 


Narrow Shock, it came at Tuesday’s meeting 
Shaves of the Central Council of the 
National Union of Conservative 

Associations. A miserable margin of 24 votes— 


after 354 delegates had voted and some hundred had 
abstained—saved the leadership of the party from 
an adverse vote on the Government’s Indian policy. 
And this after Sir Samuel Hoare had the supreme 
advantage of the last word against Mr. Winston 
Churchill ; after Sir Samuel, with his familiar skill, 
had given every kind of reassurance as to the 
magical safeguards that would be found in the 
White Paper ; after due emphasis on the point that 
nothing was irreparable until the House of 
Commons had debated the famous White Paper. 
** 
* 


The vote, really a lucky one for party leaders 
and Ministers, should have been foreseen. At 
Blackpool in October at the annual 


an conference of the National Union 
H - much the same thing ‘had 


happened. The difference in 
numbers between one meeting and another is 
trivial; the increase of peril and acerbity is 
dangerous. So much, at all events, for the specious 
vote (which we then rated at its true value) in the 
House of Commons last week, where the vital issue 
had been side-tracked and shunted to a ‘‘ suspend 
judgment ’’ line. And the House of Lords must 
now be taken into serious account, for this latest 
vote of a Party conference, proving that half or 
more than half of the rank and file are in open 
revolt on India, should stir that august assembly 
to perfectly sensible activity. 


There is still time for something to be done. The 
White Paper is not due till March 17 and the 
debate will mot come until two 

ee weeks after that. But what ? When 
he first took office Sir Samuel 

- Samuel Hoare had no great love for Round 
Table Conferences, for ‘* Dominion Status,’’ or for 
a Baldwin policy. He showed unsuspected strength 
and real administrative ability. He is still the 
dark horse in the sense that he has not been wholly 
eyewashed. But he will have to be rather an out- 
size in politicians if he is to succeed in retreating 
behind, say, the safer barriers of the Simon report 
(from which Sir John Simon has run away) or in 
opposing his own resignation to the misty idealisms 
of a Macdonald-Baldwin policy of sheer surrender. 


The alternative is worse—the fruition of a policy 
which all the experts judge impossible in execution, 
which may cost us India or a war to hold it, which 
is only supported by the left-wing Conservatives 
who call themselves ‘‘ moderates ’’ and the avowed 
champions of Gandhi-ism. 


* 


If we dare to call the Government’s decision to 
put an embargo on the export of arms to China 
and Japan thoroughly stupid, that 
. is because we cling to realism as 

Do It 


an antidote to slush and _ sloppi- 

ness. If the other Powers, includ- 
ing America, were with us in this action, it might 
reasonably be hailed as a determined attempt to 
limit the dangers of the Sino-Japanese conflict and 
receive public approval on grounds of morality and 
expediency. But the other Powers are not with 
us, and America, once ‘‘ too proud to fight,’’ is 
now barred by her constitution from denying to 
her armament firms the advantages of this trade 
in arms. We act alone. Our gesture is particular. 
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Thus we deprive the North of a large access of 
trade and worsen our unemployment situation in 


order to divert orders to the 
— nationals of less weak and senti- 
tory mentalist governments. The state- 


ment so carefully made by Lobby 
correspondents that our embargo will be lifted 
unless the other Powers come into line with us is 
almost valueless—save as a proof of insincerity— 
since the trade in arms which we now throw into 
the lap of others will not come back to us. 
Besides, we know already that America will not 
come into line. Poor darling, she can’t. So we 
hit ourselves in the jaw in order to exasperate 
Japan by lack of regard for the strong and just 
case of an old and faithful ally and to irritate 
China by an embargo which tells more heavily 
against her than against Japan. The beau jest! 

** 

* 
So much for the general folly of the Arms 
Embargo gesture. Its political folly becomes even 
more wonderful when even a short 


memory considers the recent reply 
we made by Sir John Simon to dear 


Mr. Lansbury in the House of 
Commons. Then the Foreign Secretary was very 
much aware of the impractical futility of that very 
policy which has now been paraded as a high moral 
act and a shrewd stroke of expediency. He was so 
well aware of it that he quoted Mr. Hoover most 
eflectively in support of his then contention. And, 
to thicken the gruel, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said 
it all over again on the next day. The left-wingers 
of Conservatism have, therefore, achieved a 
triumph—they have injured their country’s material 
interests for a ‘‘ gesture’ which is hypocritical 
(because arms can be forwarded via Siam) and 
futile (because it cannot prevent munitions from 
reaching the combatants) and have made ridiculous 
the leaders whom they revere. 

** 

* 

The problem of the Adelphi site once more 
emphasises an aspect of property which in these 
days is beginning to be overlooked. 
There was a time when those who 
owned possessions of precious 
aesthetic value acknowledged 
“* noblesse oblige ’’ and held them as in trust for 
their own descendants and the community. Now- 
adays, under the pressure of taxation, there is a 
tendency to forget the privilege of possession. The 
owners of the Adelphi site can, if they will, de- 
molish the work of the brothers Adam as soon as 
the leases fall in and deprive the centre of London 
of one of its most charming oases. No self- 
respecting city would allow such action to be taken ; 
still less, we hope, will Parliament admit the piece- 
meal destruction of something exquisitely beautiful. 
The Adelphi Estate Bill is concerned with the 
removal of a restriction which limits the height of 
buildings between Adelphi Terrace and the river, 


“Noblesse 


Oblige” 


so that the magnificent view from the terrace may 
not be destroyed. That view from a_ public 
thoroughfare is the heritage of every Londoner. 
Let Parliament see to it ! 
* * 
The centre of interest in the biochemical world 
just now is the establishment of the constitutional 
chemical formula of Vitamin C, 
small quantities of which prevent 
scurvy. It is found in oranges, 
lemons, apples, cress, etc., and 
also in the adrenal cortex. Although it was ob- 
tained in the pure state about five years ago, it 
was not available in fairly large quantities until 
last year. It is now prepared from a variety of 
Hungarian red pepper, and can be bought in little 
tubes, as rather beautiful white crystals. It has a 
very powerful affinity for oxygen. No doubt, in 
a few months, when its formula is definitely estab- 
lished, this substance will be manufactured from 
coal tar and Arctic explorers will carry these little 
tubes of it instead of crates of oranges and lemons! 


Vitamin 
Cc 


Budget and American Debt are so obviously 
intermingled that even those who are most dis- 
appointed by him must have a 
great sympathy with Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. He failed to carry 
his pofnt of flat and honest re- 
pudiation in December; it is now obvious (and 
let us thank Providence for it) that no delegation, 
no MacDonald and no Baldwin will go to negotiate 
in America; if nothing. is settled what earthly 
chance can the Chancellor have of reducing taxation 
by a hair’s breadth? And if taxation cannot be 
reduced, what hope can he cherish of any real 
restoration of confidence or revival of trade? 
Perhaps he will raid the Sinking Fund or even sus- 
pend it for several years. But, to do that, he must 
defy the smug helplessness of Mr. Baldwin. 
Perhaps he will throw in his hand as the conse- 
quence of missing his own way. In either case we 
should be in sight of a real live man. 

* * 
* 


Who 
Pays? 


If it could be imagined that the unemployed of 
Olney, where the gentle spirit of the poet Cowper 
seems to rest, were representative of all their fel- 


lows, there would be one less 

The reason for despairing of the State. 
wey For these men propose to build a 
Town Hall without any hope of 

wages. It all began with a sand pit in the recrea- 


tion grounds, which these men digged for nothing, 
while others jeered and opposed and intimidated. 
Then came a path through the grounds and in this 
many of the scoffers took a willing hand. Now 
comes the grandiose project of the Town Hall. 
The material is to be given by owners of derelict 
stone cottages and outhouses ; the unemployed are 
to build it while they live on the dole. ‘* Work 
not maintenance ’’ is to be changed for ‘‘ mainten- 
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ance plus work.’’ We hope it will be a very fine 
Town Hall. But its importance will lie in man’s 
realisation that the chance of working is the essence 
of any sort of tolerable life and that it is worth the 
sacrifice of prejudice and politics. 
** 
* 
If any Minister or back-bencher was surprised 
by the Rotherham by-election, that would be 
indeed surprising. It is notorious 
After that the popularity of the National 
Rotherham Government has waned rapidly, 
and Rotherham was exactly the 
constituency in which to expect a considerable 
increase in the Socialist figures, with large absten- 
tions on the National side. Indeed the ordinary 
mind might have imagined that much more eager 
efforts would have been made to evade any such 
test of public opinion at this time. All that is now 
past history. What is important is that the 
Government should not draw false conclusions. 
They are unpopular not because their policy is too 
drastic or because they do too much, but because 
they do nothing and seem still to be in search of 
a policy at home and abroad. 
** 
* 
The Socialists are what Heaven made them and 
they will not be changed by the twinkling of an 
eye. It is vain to offer them 


The lar f 
gesse of any sort. The other 
vee electors voted for many necessary 


things which the National Govern- 
ment have given them. But they voted also for 
economies which have either missed their way or 
begun at the wrong end. They wanted to see the 
Civil Service Estimates diminished, not increased ; 
they hoped for large loppings of the topmost 
branches, not for little parings of the lowest limbs. 
There are too many Generals and Admirals, with 
all their brass-hatted staffs and orderlies, whether 
the Service concerned be fighting or civil— 
especially when it is Civil. And the other electors 
wanted to be governed, not bromided or cajoled. 
Unless there come some startling change either 
in the person or the heart of political leadership— 
or in both—Rotherham will repeat itself in even 
more disturbing shapes. 


Distrust of the American banking system, which 
first became evident about a year ago, has recently 
The become so widespread that it now 
American _ involves practically the whole of 
ki the United States. In the more 
Crisis favoured localities depositors are 
allowed to draw 5 per cent. of their deposits, in the 
less favoured a moratorium has been instituted— 
which is a polite formula for temporary suspension. 
The American Treasury may be forgiven its reluc- 
tance to guarantee bank deposits, but in the present 
cold panic of hoarding it is doubtful if anything 
else will serve to restore confidence. 


Mr. Henry Ford’s proposal, that depositors 
should pay a garage fee to the banks for taking care 
of their money, is not likely to commend itself. A 
garage is at least responsible if your car is stolen 
while in their care, and can be made to replace it, 
but what about a bank? It may be in fact respon- 
sible, but when money is lost it is lost. All of 
which adds point and interest to Mr. Tilby’s article 
cn another page and to the, perhaps, alarmist view 
which he takes of the future of capital. 

** 
* 
Just what taxation means to our commercial life 
is revealed by comparing a few official statistics. 
In September, 1931, Lord Snowden 
Diminishing told us that the estimated yield of 
Returns income-tax in the year 1982-3 at 
the new standard rate of 5s. with 
his revised allowances should be £290,000,000, or 
£40,000,000 below an average yield in a_pre- 
slump year: in April, 1982, Mr. Chamberlain 
re-wrote this estimate at £30,000,000 down or at 
£260,000,000 in all. Bankers then termed him 
over-optimistic: and actual weekly receipts are 
confirming that view. The Exchequer will do well 
to see above £250,000,000, often obtained by ex- 
tinguishing another employment-giving business. 
The coming year 1933-4 is bound to be worse—at 
such a killing rate of tax. People dare not risk a 
pound to see a quarter of any profit or more 
swallowed up. Every trust company anticipates 
low incomes: where dividends are maintained, 
it is often by sale of gilt-edged above book-value, 
or by sale of capital taxable to the shareholder but 
non-taxable as part of the company’s assessed 
profit. Is £235,000,000 too high a yield to fore- 
cast in March, 1934? 


Surtax, too, obeys the law of diminishing 
returns: estate duties show no buoyancy—bank 
loans eat into deceased estates. Beer is already 
on the downward grade, thanks to teetotal 
fanaticism. Yet from 1920-30 the Treasury could 
always meet the expanding social services out of 
the natural 2 p.c. p.a. expansion in tax-receipts. 
Even if a leading Minister is a true prophet, the 
longed-for trade revival is not due till 1933-34, 
winter or spring, and hardly in time to help this 
year. 

* * 
* 

It is surprising that, to judge from recent 
newspaper correspondence, many people are still 
unaware that any attempt to make 


hays a left-handed child right-handed is 
Right a psychological crime. There are 


limits to the ideal of conformity and 
why anyone should imagine that there is a special 
virtue in the right hand is hard to explain except 
by the lingering-on of a savage tabu. Whatever 
the physiological cause may be, an attempt at 
reversal of the natural tendency leads to many 
troubles, in particular to the distressing habit of 
stammering which may never be eradicated. 
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Some attention has lately been drawn to the 
increasing habit of the burglar of carrying firearms. 
Usually in this country he does not 

fire them, having a wholesome 
- dread of the gallows. Often they 
emeenaeaer are carried unloaded or the cautious 
house-breaker may be content with one of those 
pistols which will only carry blank cartridges. 
That is all very weil for the house-breaker, but not 
so nice for the householder. It is not surprising that 
the police are receiving demands for pistol permits 
from peaceful citizens. Stringent regulations have 
at any rate accomplished one thing, the law-abiding 
man is practically always unarmed, and the police 
prefer that he should remain so. Yet it hardly 


seems fair. 


* * 
* 


Every scientific invention brings problems as well 
as benefits in its train and attention is now being 
drawn to the dangers that may 
Undesirable #tise from the development of air 
Aliens traffic in the matter of disease. In 
this country we have already learnt 
to our cost that the mosquito is a globe trotter when 
it gets the chance and during recent years the 
pleasures of sitting out of doors in the country 
have been much curtailed by unwelcome winged 
visitors from abroad. With the mosquito more 
than one disease often travels and the risk of 
yellow fever being carried by air from the West 
African regions where it is more or less endemic 
to other parts of the Continent, which have so far 
been spared its visitation cannot be described as 
negligible. 

So far, no doubt, regular air services do not 
connect these regions, but it is satisfactory that 
the Office International d’Hygiéne publique is 
taking its precautions. The matter, however, is 
one of great urgency. Once a disease has spread, 
infinite pains and expense may be required to drive 
it back. The authorities would be well advised 
to adopt a proposal made by Sir Malcolm Watson 
in the Times and set up in London a permanent 
Committee representing the Empire and_ all 
interests concerned to pursue a policy of Imperial 


health protection. 


* * 
* 


Motor cars are more comfortable than taxi-cabs 
and the use of one’s own car in going to a theatre 
is often economy as well as luxury. 
But the owner-driver, without a 
chauffeur, is generally put to some 
exquisite pains in garaging and 
ungaraging his car. And here comes in the 
Westminster Theatre with the perfect organisa- 
tion. You drive up, speak to the outside 
attendant, a driver slips into your seat, a ticket is 
handed to you, your car is driven off and you 
enter the theatre. When you come out you walk 
a few yards down the street, find your car, hand 
over two shillings and your ticket, get in and drive 


How 


To Do 


yourself off. No doubt the Westminster in the 
traffic quietude of Palace Street, has facilities for 
such an organisation denied to many other 
theatres. But surely the principle might be 
adopted or adapted more generally. 

** 


* 

A strange sample of the Health Ministry's view 
of public economy is afforded by a Hampshire 
Council’s experience in Whitehall 
Le this week. With general approval 
A Pd atif that local body seeks to carry its 
main drainage into a newly added 
area at a capital cost of £10,000. Now were this 
Council to induce a stray consultant in Victoria 
Street to sign the careful plan of its own works 
engineer, whose terms the Ministry accepts, the 
usual fee of 600 guineas is strictly chargeable to 
capital account and so to the loan. But if the 
works engineer is made directly responsible for his 
plans, any fee paid him—and he agrees to 200 
guineas—must by the Minister's ruling be paid 

him out of revenue! It is comic and costly. 

Mr. George Robey, fresh from screen triumphs 
as a sad and serious Sancho Panza (and much to 
his artistic credit that was), now 
— finds himself the hero-villain of 
Tragedie serious drama. A battle has raged 
round and round him, as once it 
surged over the body of Patroclus, and if Mr. 
Robey had stood quite firm for individual liberty 
against the Trade Union tyranny of Equity, we 
might—or might not—have been denied the bless- 
ing of the new Savoy show. However, Mr. Robey 
has compromised. So has Equity. Mr. Robey 
would not join Equity. No, Sir, by Gad, Sir. But 
he would give them a donation. Equity would 
have none of this subterfuge. No, Sir, by Gad, 
Sir. But when Mr. Robey became part-owner of 
the show—why, then, of course, Equity could not 
claim him as a member. What happy faces which 


can thus be saved ! 


* * 
* 


As for the merits of the whole business, they are, 
as usual, unclear and divided. The need for such 
an organisation as Equity is 

’ obvious to all who know much or 

' re little of the modern stage and its 
conditions of employment. But 

Frankenstein is for ever creating a monster, and 
those who fashioned Equity, however disinterested 
their motives and however real the wrongs which 
they hoped to right, just made a Trade Union 
without the power to deliver it from the vices of 
Trade Unionism. For if Trade Unionism is to 
have any reality of influence, it must become 
selfish and tyrannical. The last argument is 
strike or lock-out, and the strike weapon is blunted 
unless the will of the executive can be imposed by 
intimidation on all members. We have now had 
a vision of what this may mean to the theatre and, 
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if managements, producers, authors, actors, stage 
hands, and audiences are considered in their turn, 
it is an ugly vision. It will be uglier if a ‘‘ sym- 
pathetic ’’ strike is soon forced because some minor 
Authority in the wings has blacked the eye of a 
drunken scene-shifter. The theatre is not so well 
to-day that it can stand much of this. Altogether 
a ‘‘ regrettable incident” from everyone's point 
of view. 


* * 
* 


In our days, bright young things of seventy and 
eighty dance defiance at the Psalmist’s boundaries 


of life. The Centenarian is no 
M io longer a rarity on whose very 
Stedieeaias existence doubt is thrown; for the 


records of the last hundred years 
are beginning to approach what may be called the 
historic period of statistics. Without claiming the 
969 years of Methuselah—how grieved he must 
have been to fall short of four figures—Turks and 
other foreigners appear from time to time with 
assertions that they have left their hundredth 
birthday far behind them. It may be doubted, 
though, whether any of them can hope for pre- 
cedence over Siddi Wastad of Nagpur City who is 
generally supposed to have passed his 150th year 
and actually appears in the Report of the Super- 
intendent of census operations for the Central 
Province. A famous wrestler in his day, he appears 
to have been almost in his prime as an athlete in 
1850. He was a mere stripling of 70 then. One 
wonders when Baron Munchausen reached his 
prime. Anyhow, the census superintendent gives 
him about 130, and his hair turned white and he 
lost his teeth in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 

** 
* 

London for once was exceedingly lucky in the 
blizzard which set all the weatherwise looking up 
their records and trying to decide 
when such a visitation had last be- 
fallen England and Wales. We 
had a certain amount of snow and 
rain, but were on the whole mercifully treated, 
while only about 50 miles to the South the heavens 
opened for three days and nights and poured forth 
rain and snow. Certainly the Petersfield record of 
4.35 inches, one tenth of the year’s average, in 
three days will take some beating in the South 
country, to say nothing of sixty-seven hours’ rain 
or snow out of seventy-three. 


The 
Blizzard 


** 
* 


The originality of a man’s signature is in its 
way as odd as the uniqueness of his finger prints. 
In the past, no doubt, a man 
made his sign manual as quaint 
and illegible as possible to make 
forgery more difficult, but now- 
adays the forger can reproduce anything with the 
aid of science, and the checks on forgery depend 


Signatures 


rather on the organisation of our whole financial 
system. Yet people continue to scrawl signatures 
which no one in the world can read. In France, 
if a newspaper publishes any document, the con- 
clusion is nearly always ‘‘ Signature illisible.’’ 
Some kind and wise folk arrange for their secre- 
taries to type beside their hieroglyphic the name 
and initials which it conceals. Perhaps the next 
generation will just jab a thumb on a piece of 
sealing wax and, at any rate, its lines will be 
almost as easy a guide to their names as many 
modern signatures. | 


* * 
* 


THE POETS AND THE PYLONS 


[Poets are beginning to write poems about the pylons 
erected under the grid system, said Professor E. W. 
Marchant, in a lecture on electrical development. } 


What Professor Marchant says is perfectly true, 

We poets are always on the look out for some- 
thing new, 

And it was only to be expected 

That when we saw these pylons being erected 

We began to jot down in our note-books at odd 
times 

Any suitable rhymes 

To words like *‘ pylon, 
and grid,” 

Just as Wordsworth and other poets undoubtedly 
did. 

And talking of Wordsworth isn’t it a pity by the 
way 

That there were no pylons in his day ? 

I feel sure that having carefully counted eleven of 
*em 

He would have trapped that little cottage girl into 
swearing there were only seven of ‘em. 

And I have no doubt his heart would have leapt 
up if he had been able to behold 

A nice row of pylons stretching from Cheltenham 
to Stow-on-the-Wold, 

Instead of addressing Daisies, Celandines, Cuckoos 
and other birds 

In rather extravagant words, 

What a really great poem he might have produced 
after pondering a while on 

A pylon! 

Can’t you hear him? ‘‘O bright steel tower! 
discreetly hid, thou needest no publicity ! 

O System! shall I call thee Grid, or just the 
outcome of the demand for electricity ? ”’ 
Yes, Wordsworth would have been good at it; 
it would have been difficult to resist him. 
However we modern poets are fully alive to the 
beauties of the Grid System, 

In fact I may say that I myself 

Am engaged at the moment on a poem which | 
hope you will someday place on your shelf. 

It will be called THE PATH OF THE 
PYLON,” 

And will be published bv the No-such-Press under 
the pen-name ‘‘ EPSILON.” * 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 


* It is particularly requested that no reviews of this 
poem shall appear before April Ist. 


electricity,’’ ‘‘ system,”’ 
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The Economics of Abundance—ll. 
By A. Wyatt Tilby 


Too Much Money: a Play in One Act. 
Scene: The Big Five Café in Lombard Strect. 
First Banker (complacently). Our deposits are higher than ever. 
Second ditto (hopefully). Ours too. And loans lower. 
Third ditto (anxiously). Same here. We simply can’t lend money. There are no sound borrowers. 
Fourth ditto (doubtfully). There seems too much money in the world. What’s the remedy? 


Fifth ditto (eagerly). Print some more. 


Chorus. 
Controlled inflation 
Postpones damnation 
And makes the wheels go round. 
A little more printing 
A little less minting 
And so much less to the pound. 


T must be a painful reflection to a banker that 
I there may possibly be too much money in the 
world. It will be a still more painful reflec- 
tion to his customers that the only cure which he 
can suggest is to create still more money. 

There is not really any particular mystery about 
money. It is simply a manufactured medium of 
exchange which has replaced barter and truck 
and slaves and cattle. It exists physically in two 
forms, currency and capital (which in its modern 
form is simply saved currency, plus a little some- 
thing called credit that currency has not got); and 
just as there can sometimes be a shortage of 
cattle-currency in one part of Africa and a surplus 
of slave-capital in another, so there can sometimes 
be a shortage or surplus of money—either cur- 
rency or capital, or both—in Europe. 

At the moment there is a surplus of both. But 
the reasons are rather different in the two cases. 

Let us take currency first. 

The need for currency normally increases as 
population increases, as wants increase, and trade 
grows, provided always—and this is the govern- 
ing factor—that prices remain the same. But if 
any one of the three declines, or if for any reason 
prices fall, there will be more currency than is 
required. 

There seems usually to have been a shortage 
rather than a surplus of currency in the past. At 
any rate Gibbon records a definite shortage under 
the middle Roman Empire, due to the export of 
money from Europe to Asia; and through the 
Middle Ages there was constant complaint of clip- 
ping and debasing of the coinage, which was 
much more probably due to shortage of metal than 
tu the folly or malevolence of kings. And it is 
significant that when the East India Company was 
formed in 1600 the fear was again openly ex- 
pressed that its export of bullion from Europe to 
Asia would lead to disaster. 

Theory says that when money is scarce prices 
fall, and when money is plentiful prices rise. 
Things often do work out like that, but not always. 

‘The price of corn, for example, remained practi- 
cally constant for centuries before and after the 


...Curtain. Exeunt. 


Roman Empire, and commodity prices only rose 
steeply after the Spaniards imported gold and 
silver from Mexico and Peru. A palpable hit, 
but post hoc is not necessarily propter hoc; for 
much more gold and silver was imported into 
Europe in the nineteenth century than in the six- 
teenth, yet corn and other commodity prices fell. 
Currency theorists can hardly have it both ways. 

Some day we shall begin to learn that the 
laws of economics are relative, not absolute; and it 
is at least an arguable theory that prices rose in 
Renaissance Europe primarily because the world 
was becoming more prosperous and only second- 
arily because precious metals were being imported. 
Population was growing, the standard of civilisa- 
tion was rising, new wants as well as new worlds 
were being discovered. It is true that life was 
dangerous, but it was also very much worth 
while. The import of ingots from New to Old 
Spain was undoubtedly a contributory factor to 
the rise of prices, because the visible evidence of 
new wealth helped to increase confidence. But 
had men really feared the future instead of hoping 
they would have hoarded and not spent. 

Much the same thing has happened since the 
Great War. For ten years men hoped and values 
rose; for three years they have despaired and 
values have fallen. The reason no doubt is over- 
production and maldistribution; the immediate 
point, however, is that there is as much money in 
the world in 1933 as there was in 1928, but it is 
not being spent. 

If, therefore, more money were issued it would 
only be hoarded; unless indeed artificial infla- 
tion went so far that it led to the spending of des- 
pair, when people prefer goods to money, because 
goods must at least be worth something, whereas 
money will soon be worth nothing. 

I suggest then that the fall of prices to-day is 
directly due to abundance of goods, and not to 
any shortage of currency. (It is a weak point in 
the economic system that a slight shortage or 
surplus of goods produces a disproportionate in- 
crease or decrease of prices.) And though I sym- 
pathise with the desire of eminent bankers to be 
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in the fashion, and to increase the surplus of 
money as other men increase the surplus of goods 
in an already overstocked market, I think that 
their policy would only make confusion worse 
confounded. 

So much then for currency ; now for capital. 

As long as the world’s trade runs along 
steadily, with no particular increase of popula- 
tion, no remarkable inventions or innovations to 
disturb production or distribution, and therefore 
with fairly constant supply and demand, it mani- 
festly needs currency rather than capital. 

But when population is growing rapidly, and 
new methods are being introduced to meet new 
demands, the long rather than the short distance 
view has to be taken. Currency is no longer 
enough, and capital has to be called up. 

But will capital (like Hotspur’s ghost) come 
when it is called? Yes and no; it all depends on 
the medium and the password. 

The vital point for capital (or, more accurately, 
for the persons owning capital) is neither yield nor 
security, but profit. Capital will go after high 
yields with low security (because, like labour, it is 
sometimes greedy); or it will accept low yield with 
high security (because it can then sleep without a 
light in the room). But low yield with low 
security will never tempt it, and the mere rumour 
of a loss freezes liquid capital to ice at once. 

Capital in short is faith and hope but emphati- 
cally never charity. Unfortunately, it is precisely 
on this vital matter of profit that it is hit so hard 
to-day; and as soon as losses begin currency 
remains but capital perishes. 

It has often happened before, of course. A certain 
amount of the currency used by the Romans exists 
to-day, but practically none of the capital. Eighty 
per cent. of Austrian Imperial capital was written 
off in 1810-20, eighty per cent. of German Imperial 
capital in 1914-24. We have never yet written 
down our National Debt, but a great deal of the 
money saved and invested in private enterprise at 
home and abroad in the nineteenth century has 


gone down the drain in the twentieth. And lost 
capital, like old prize-fighters, ‘‘ never comes 
back.”’ 

That would not matter much (except to the actual 
losers) if the many people who are still saving 
money to-day could see a profitable investment. 
They are all on the look-out, but very few sails 
are in sight—not nearly enough to rescue the 
refugees, clinging to the rafts since the good ship 
Profit ran into Cape Abundance. When anything 
promising does come in sight there is a rush, 
paddles are got out and shirts waved in the 
breeze ; but there is only accommodation for a few 
on board, and most of the applicants soon find 
themselves back in the water again. 

Wiseacres sometimes tell us that the spirit of 
enterprise is dead. This is as ridiculous as the 
cry of decadent youth; there would be as much 
enterprise as ever, but the prospect of loss instead 
of profit has paralysed it for the time being. After 


_all, Drake did not sail the Spanish Main simply 


to admire the view. 

But there is no present prospect of any change. 
Under the economics of abundance prosperity may 
be round the corner for society, capitalist and 
labourer alike, but not for capital per se. Indeed, 
it is partly because I take so grave a view of the 
future of capital that I suggest this present revolu- 
tion cannot remain purely economic, but will also 
become political. 

The fact is that capital can no more afford, in 
the long run, to be idle than labour. It must hire 
itself out, and since it can no longer get high 
wages with uncertain employment, it must accept 
low wages with some certainty of contract. 

But that means in effect the drying up of a good 
deal of private enterprise of the old type; and in 
its place, increased investment in public utilities 
backed by municipal or county credit or Govern- 
ment security. 

The truth is that capital’s retort to the economics 
of abundance is to adopt Socialist methods in self- 
defence, and that attitude of mind must inevitably 
colour the future of politics. 


THE FLAIL OF GOD 


After long winter of thought, 

Long dark searching through the intricate roots 
of things, 

To come up into the Spring meadows, to take 
April into the brain! 

“Tears, tears?”’ she says, ‘“‘I will weep with 
you.” 

But in a moment the inconsequent baggage is 
laughing, 

‘* Look !’’ she says, ‘‘ Look at my dandelions, 

My new leaves and my unbelievable green! ”’ 


You are right, April, I will have done with 
sorrow : 

These were tears of promise fecundating showers; 

I thought that my brother’s woes had broken my 
heart, 

That his irremediable suffering had stifled my soul ; 

I had forgotten the hope that lies in the winter of 
Death. M. NEwTon. 


LYING AWAKE 


Weary and watchful in the night I lay, 
Having at first thought hopefully to sleep 
By a slow census of fictitious sheep ; 
But vivid pain drove fancy’s flocks away, 
And out before me infinite there rolled 
The unlovely levels of drab wakefulness, 
A desert, with no caravan to bless 
Save the strung plodding hours a far clock told. 


And then you came, so softly, and changed all. 
Your breath and kiss and gently rustling hands 
With strong white witchery made those doleful 

sands 

Fade and fall back; while, at your whispered call, 

Remembered woodlands murmured overhead 

And long-loved hills stood silent round my bed. 

GEOFFREY TREASE. 
Clacton College, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Are the Oxford Groups Pernicious ? 


YES: By YELLOWHAMMER 


UCHMANIS\M, the new uplift for unctuous 
undergraduates, remorseful business men 
and sisterly spinsters, began, like Techno- 

cracy, in the land of gold imports and mental 
transports. Over here the founder took his creed 
to Cambridge, but the University which split the 
atom split its sides; and so Buchman tried it on 
the other dog, the woollier, longer-haired one: 
hence the Oxford Groups. 

Pince-nez would preclude most men from being 
a prophet, but merely aided Dr. Frank Buchman 
to see the light. He is the smartest revivalist ever, 
the only genius to make Christianity comfortable, 
and turn religion into rotarianism. Wesley 
preached his gospel on horseback in the rain, but 
Buchman spills the beans (and tomato sauce) in 
hotel suites, and when the waiter puts down the 
cocktails asks if he has been ‘‘ changed.”’ 

Ask a Group disciple when the Movement was 
launched and he will say: ‘‘ Two thousand years 
ago.” (But if Buchmanites had attended the 
Sermon on the Mount they would have called for 
chairs and sunshades.) That slick reply is better 
than the catchpenny title of the Buchmanite Bible, 
‘* For Sinners Only,’’ a book jacketed in scarlet 
and black to symbolise the sanguinary sins and 
pit-like darkness of the ‘‘ unchanged.’”’ Ata 
recent meeting, with an unsuccessful ex-Minister 
of the Crown in the front row and an apologetic 
prelate near the door, the piled stall was fairly 
raided by an audience which, if one looked closely, 
consisted half of adolescents and half of people 
hovering round the climacteric. A student of 
physiognomy would have been surprised at the 
subtle abnormality in most faces: the hair of young 
men was too thick ; the cheek-bones of the middle- 
aged were too high; two many eyes had casts; 
whole rows of the devout were pallid; and a great 
many males lacked shoulders. 

What is the etiquette of the revival? To confess 
private peccancies before one’s gaping Group is 
‘“* Sharing ’’; and to meet for prayer is to have a 
Quiet Time.”” At Oxford tea-time is the 
favourite hour—a friend’s inhibitions give flavour 
to the muffins. In mixed gatherings the disclosure 
of sexual lapses often rouses the entire group to 
trembling excitement ; at other sessions the revela- 
tions are so puerile (‘‘ Yesterday, chaps, I indulged 
myself with double my strict allowance of cigar- 
ettes ’’) that the fire-lit circle is bored. 

I abhor Buchmanism because it makes prigs and 
perverts. I despise its doctrine of ‘‘ leaving the 
details of life solely to God’”’ as fatalism. I 
bracket its good-fellowship and comforting slaps 
on the shoulder with my tradesman’s Christmas 
cards. I loathe the way the Buchmanite whips off 
his loin-cloth in company. I detest the American 
gospel as bunkum and Uplift. And I shall con- 
tinue to be what they call a pagan and what I con- 
ceive an ordinary Christian. 


NO: By A STUDENT OF LIFE 


HE chief argument in favour of the Oxford 

Group Movement is its astonishing success. 

It is providing something that the world 
needs desperately: spiritual values in a civilisa- 
tion which has lost faith and hope. If a man is 
dying of hunger, one must give him the food avail- 
able without worrying too much about its quality. 
The old systems which kept man alive ‘‘ not by 
bread alone ’’ have broken down, and the younger 
generations are groping in the darkness for some- 
thing to give them strength and confidence. If 
they can find some help in Buchmanism, it would 


be a policy of despair to deprive them of its 
comfort. 


No doubt the Movement is dealing with very 
dangerous powers, and it is essential that its pro- 
gress and development should be closely watched 
and kept within those limits which both religion 
and science must impose on mysticism. In other 
words, the mysticism must be real, and there is 
only one criterion of its reality: Does it help its 
followers to the Kingdom of Heaven which is 
within, or does it on the other hand set up a false 
vision which leads to conflict within the self and 
disaster ? 


The Church of England has been seriously occu- 
pied with its activities, which are undoubtedly dis- 
quieting from certain points of view. It is to be 
hoped that the addition to the Movement’s ranks 
of serious folk, of men of learning and discretion, 
will check the tendency to vulgar sensationalism, 
expressed so crudely in the book ‘‘ For Sinners 
Only,’’ which is a crime against the Divine within. 


There is one thing that civilisation cannot face 
at the present moment and that is an epidemic of 
sick Messiahs. The young men who find peace 
and purpose in the Movement must learn that even 
the mystic vision is not a conclusion, but only the 
first step in the way of quietness and pain. Run- 
ning wildly about with a permanently benevolent 
smile and trying to convert other people instead of 
growing up to their mission of being ordinary 
men, they will cause terrible harm; for they will 
make common and of no account that which is 
sacred. 


It would be unfair to attribute to a Movement of 
this kind the breakdowns and failures which some- 
times occur. As Mr. Buchman remarked to the 
writer, it is bound to attract the unbalanced of 
every kind. Yet its leaders should keep in close 
contact with psychology : for in the matter of inner 
guidance it is easy to mistake the urge of the sur- 
face unconscious for the mandate of the Divine. 
Raptures and ecstacies have their reactions which 
are particularly fatal when they happen to the 
simple, not very intelligent, man of thews and 
sinews, who according to my experience form the 
bulk of the adherents to the Oxford Group 
Movement. 
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Brutality or 


Bird Seed >? 


By Alan Bell 


N St. Valentine’s Day the House of Lords 
began a shameful dual attack on British 
liberty and British trade. A Bill was intro- 

duced which will not only penalise vendors of bird- 
seed, but absolutely prevent householders from 
hanging up a linnet or thrush in the back parlour. 
Despite the National Government’s objections, this 
piece of interference gained a second reading; 
but as the measure was then passed to a Select 
Committee, the sellers of meal-worms and _ finch- 
food, the trappers and the keepers of caged wild 
birds have no cause yet to despair. 


Tyrannous Restrictions ! 


Evidence will have to be heard by the Com- 
mittee, and ‘‘the trade’’ cannot fail to point out the 
hindrances which Parliament has already imposed. 
Thus, baited fish-hooks are no longer admissible 
in catching birds; liming, a most convenient 
method (though apt to tear the feet, as barbed 
hooks tore the mouth) has been prohibited; and 
the trappers—the cleverest of whom cannot bag 
above eight dozen a day—have only seven months 
out of twelve for lawful campaigning. Restriction 
accompanies the birds even into the English home, 
since those who secure a cheap linnet or robin red- 
breast are obliged to incur the expense of a cage 
which will permit the pet to stretch its wings. 

Such are the limitations the law has slowly fixed 
during the past half-century; but now Lord Buck- 
master, in a Bill forbidding the caging of a long 
list of English wild birds, invites Parliament not 
to mince forward on tip-toe in the former fashion, 
but to take a decisive stride. Lord Lucan, who 
was entrusted with the reply of the Home Office, 
objected that the Bill would ‘‘ stamp out in six 
months the trade in British cage birds ’’ (which is 
precisely its aim), would leave the bird-seed mer- 
chants “‘ seriously affected,’’ and impair an ‘‘inno- 
cent recreation.’? The Government, he said, could 
promise no facilities for the measure; but to soften 
the refusal Lord Lucan proposed a Select Com- 
mittee—where, as another noble lord observed, 
most legislation takes the count. 

In seeking favour for his wild birds’ charter— 
and sentiment was warm for it except on the Gov- 
ernment Bench—Lord Buckmaster gave the House 
an unpleasant picture of one flourishing London 
bird market at Club Row, Bethnal Green. 


“ Something to Please Yer Girl” 


Cages are everywhere—in the dingy shop win- 
dows, hitched on outside walls, on hand-barrows 
and in multiple stacks on the pavement—tall 
honeycombs with the cells tenanted quaintly by 
birds. ‘* Thrushes four bob, all in show condition 
—something to please yer girl.’” The competitive 
shouts of the dealers assault one ear, and the other 
hears the country calls of birds—a sound as appro- 
priate in the street as a symphony orchestra at 
the bottom of a mine. Bullfinches, skylarks, gold- 


finches, yellowhammers, linnets—birds seized from 
hedges, heath and woods, shrink in the bottom of 
cages as if the hubbub were actual pain; while 
others, singing with a kind of vehement distrac- 
tion, will abruptly pause and wrest at the wires 
which hem them in. Often, as a bird is pulled 
forth by the legs and the struggling heap disap- 
pears into a paper bag for someone to carry home, 
an exclamation of aversion comes from the by- 
standers. Why, is difficult to say ; for the purchase 
is only an “‘ innocent recreation ’’—*‘ something 
to please yer girl.”’ 


Nor can one follow the anger of many people 
against the cages in black shrouds which stand on 
the counters of Club Row. It is true that in these 
coffins birds are surrendering their sight, but 
then, they have already forfeited their liberty. 
And if blindness is supposed to make them sing 
louder, will not that increase the ‘‘ innocent recrea- 
tion’? If the process of yielding up their eyes 
seems cruelly prolonged, that is the fault of Par- 
liament’s ban on heated needles. 


Caging and Catching 


Considering how brisk the trade at Bethnal 
Green and other marts, curiously few wild birds 
are seen in English homes. The explanation is 
that eighty to ninety per cent. of birds die in the 
first week of captivity. With birds, freedom is 
health—is life; the most highly-strung of all ner- 
vous organisms racks itself, under constraint, into 
a swift stillness. The wastage is enormous, both 
in the caging and the catching. How many of the 
public know that trappers commonly reject the 
females bagged—the birds of sober plumage and 
few notes—by ‘“‘ snicking ”’ their necks and toss- 
ing them aside? A pressure of the finger and 
thumb, a quiver or two on the ground—it is very 
humane. 


Lord Buckmaster quoted certain abhorrent cases 
of cruelty in the Upper House, yet Lord Lucan 
suggested that supervision was adequate. One 
could marshal a score of prosecutions in the last 
twelve months against snarers and dealers—birds 
discovered with their eyes sealed with lime, birds 
with fractured legs, birds crammed by handfuls 
into boxes, pockets and satchels—but enumeration 
is depressing. For the quiet of our minds, 
probably not a tenth of the cruelty is found out. 


Parliament has its chance now, and which will 
win—brutality or bird-seed? The hoarse squalor 
of Club Row, or the music and beauty that is part 
of the countryside. The trade, which has a loud 
mouth, or the birds, which have only songs? 


Some of us believe that the Lords and Commons 
will not be indifferent to Lord Buckmaster’s Bill, 
to this little Act of mercy, even though there 
can be no immediate reward “ since they were no 
man’s birds—only God's.” 
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Daly’s. ‘‘ It’s You I Want,’’ by Maurice 
Braddell. 


Westminster Theatre. ‘‘ The Princess in the 
Cage.’”’ By C. B. Fernald from ‘‘ La 
Colombe Poignardée ’’ by Gaston Sorbets. 


[ you are neither sophisticated nor high-brow, 

if you can still be roused by melodrama, if 
you have a heart for romance, go to the West- 
minster Theatre and enjoy yourself. 

It is all about a revolution ‘‘ in a capital city in 
Eastern Europe, during the first quarter of the 
present century.’’ Princess Marie-Marguerite— 
Anastasia ?—is ‘‘ Little Highness ”’ and, toa large 
extent, the darling of the people. A clever pro- 
logue shows her for what she is—a simple, delight- 
ful, warm-hearted and unconventional member of 
the Royal House. But her father, mother and 
elder sister are otherwise. They and their advisers 
disregard the warnings ; the revolution comes ; the 
royal family are being brought back to the capital 
from their prison when the escort is overwhelmed 
by the savage mob. But Jean Thibaut, the sanest 
leader of the revolution, rescues Marie-Marguerite 
and, safe but distracted in his miserable ‘‘ abode,”’ 
she hears the rattle of the machine-guns which do 
to death Czar, Czarina and the other princess. 
Thibaut possesses her—by force for two nights, 
by consent for the rest of two weeks—and the play, 
with its revolutionary intrigue and its successful 
counter-revolution, marches on her feeling for him. 
Of course he loves her madly and really ; of course 
she makes it plain to him and to herself that she 
hates him; of course she really loves him madly 
and really. And in the end, after shots, wounds, 
perils and heroics which she brought deliberately 
on herself and on him in a spirit of implacable 
revenge, another woman takes fer place (escap- 
ing detection oh, so easily) as Abbess of the Royal 
Convent, while Marie-Marguerite and Jean 
Thibaut, man of the people and keeper of her 
heart, slip over the frontier to obscurity and 
ecstasy. 

She would not have betrayed him if in her secret 
self she loved him ; a woman’s heart is not quite 
like that. But you must have a play. He would 
not have held her heart if he had been quite so 
blustering and ranting as Mr. Reginald Tate, a 
good actor on the whole, made Thibaut. Several 
things which happened opportunely, such as the 
final escape, the honourable compact between 
rivals, and the failure of others to recognise her, 
must have happened otherwise in reality. But you 
must have a play. 

Never mind the improbabilities or the absurdi- 
ties. This play, in Mr. Fernald’s adaptation, has 
life and colour and movement and—best of all—a 
living breath of that deathJess, endless gift by God 
to men, Romance. And this makes up for all the 
rest ; this cheats us with the illusions that we hug 
for more than two agreeable hours. 

The play rests on the talents of a young actress, 
Miss Beatrix Thomson, who makes a triumph for 
herself. The gaiety and charm of the prologue 
are contrasted perfectly with the tears of the rest. 
She has passion and pathos, force and restraint, and 
deserves all the applause that comes to her. 


If this rollicking sort of farce does not have a 
good run, that will certainly not be the fault of 
Mr. Seymour Hicks and an excellent company. 
Nor will it be because the play misses opportunities 
for laughter. It is all magnificently silly and ir- 
responsible. It is also rather nasty and utterly 
immoral or amoral. It is constructed on the 
cheapest, easiest and most antiquated model of 
farce, dependent on uncontrolled sex for the 
humour of its situations, on wholesale adultery for 
the wit of its dialogue. 

The trouble begins and ends with the 
purple reputation of Sholto Delaney (Seymour 
Hicks) and the circumstances in which he 
spends a night in a flat he has let to a friend 
(complete with mistress).For all the inconvenient 
people turn up at the inconvenient moment, and 
have to be hidden from their respective wives and 
husbands in separate rooms. Neither new, nor 
true, nor probable, nor as brilliant as some of the 
individual lines of the dialogue. But when the 
fun warms up it goes with a bang and Seymour 
Hicks inspires it all with his real art, a tireless 
energy, and a spice of wit. So that one laughs 
without restraint or much sense of shame. 

And when the last moments bring with thetn 
the dash of sentiment and Delaney has to be 
almost serious with Anne Vernon (Nora Swin- 
burne)}—an impossible, outrageous, forthcoming 
and predatory minx who could never have forced 
any man into marriage by the methods she chose— 
then the other art of Seymour Hicks, the real 
actor, was allowed its transient liberty. 

Apart from him (who really was the play) Viola 
Tree, A. Bromley Davenport,and Nora Swinburne 
all played particularly well. 


Little Theatre. ‘* Cock Robin.”’ 
and Phillip Berry. 

A crime play in a novelist’s setting, a play 
within a play, and a hundred to twelve that you 
can’t spot the killer—this is ‘‘ Cock Robin,’’ and 
it makes two hours of thrill, drama, curiosity and 
amusement. So it deserves its place and its re- 
commendation, both as a neat and effective piece 
of stagecraft and as an evening’s distraction. 

Who killed Hancock Robinson, a precious bad 
hat, in the duel scene of an amateur theatrical pro- 
duction? Was it murder or accident? You see 
the rehearsal and are made aware of several con- 
fusing motives for murder ; you see the performance 
and the actual killing ; you take part in the amateur 
inquest which reveals the killer. 

It is preceded by Lord Dunsany’s one-act play, 
““The Lost Silk Hat ’’—a tolerable but not 
brilliant exercise in fantastic irony. 


By Elmer Rice 


Entertainments 


QUEEN’S THEATRE 
Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 
. The Birmingham Repertory Company in 


“ONCE IN A LIFETIME” 


(Gerrard 4517) 


by Moss Hart and George §&. Kaufman. 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


FTER the performance of the Symphonie 
Fantastique at the Philharmonic the other 
evening one of my more austere friends 

remarked that he hoped that work would now be 
given a rest for a year or two. He is, of course, 
no Berliozian. He would hate to be taken for one. 
He feels that to admire Berlioz is as indecorous 
as it would be to appear in flannels and a bowler 
hat, though he will not go so far as to say so. 


Those of us who are shameless enough to pay 
homage to Berlioz, as to Liszt, have long been 
aware of the embarrassing disadvantages of our 
devotion. But composers frequently carried their 
natural exuberance to excess and their best music 
is seldom heard. Excess may be Dionysian, but 
it is bad form and hard to live down. Any sort 
cf passionate emphasis, sensuous or intellectual, 
not kept strictly within classical limits, is always 
disturbing. (The kind of emphasis indulged in 
by, say, Wagner or Tchaikovsky, though so 
severely organised and controlled by laws of form, 
is to-day complacently labelled hysteria in order, 
presumably, to justify the cold-blooded classicism 
cf Ravel and the pattern-music of younger men 
like Prokofieff and Hindemith.) Berlioz carried 
his exuberances further than anyone before or 
since; they were theoretical as well as practical, 
and his definition of an ideal orchestra in his 
Traité de l’instrumentation as a combination con- 
taining 242 strings, 30 harps, 30 grand pianos, 
with hosts of wind and percussion, suggests not 
merely emphasis but a sense of humour. 


The Elusive Berlioz 


Berlioz eludes even his admirers. Too often he 
is completely out of reach. His artistic demands 
are even more exacting than his emotional ex- 
cesses, so much so that few of his works are ever 
heard and fewer receive approximately decent per- 
formance. Sir Hamilton WHarty’s apostleship 
through the medium of the Hallé Orchestra has 
given Manchester people opportunities of hearing 
a number of his works intelligently, even bril- 
liantly played; and Londoners will remember 
vividly certain visits of that orchestra to Queen’s 
Hall in recent years, when Berlioz was in the pro- 
gramme. Yet I do not think it is an exaggeration 
to say that the Philharmonic performance under 
Sir Thomas Beecham was a revelation to most of 
us. 


It revealed things that we knew were there, but 
had never heard so precisely that way. It revealed 
Berlioz, not as the crazy, extravagant, inspired 
Romantic, but a Greek among Greeks. He stood 
before us as a master of form—his own form; 
a master of lyrical and dramatic expression, of 
subtlety, of cunning technique, of imaginative 
rhythms, of the whole spectrum of orchestral 
colour. 


That he frankly showed his allegiance here and 
there to Beethoven is no more a mark against him 
than it would be a mark against Bach to suggest 


that he did Buxtehude the same honour. That the 
stroke of the guillotine should be so realistic in 
the Marche au supplice is no proof that Berlioz was 
unable to write pure music. I would go so far as 
to assert that the Symphonie Fantastique, properly 
played, contains some of the finest ‘‘ absolute ’ 

music to be found in symphonic literature. Played 
less well than it was played under Beecham, it may 
too easily reveal a creaking machinery. 


Dogmas and Delusions 


In his not-altogether-accurate programme note, 
Professor E. J. Dent remarked that Berlioz 
appears to be ‘‘ the only one of the original roman- 
tics whose music still points forward to the future.”’ 
This, at least, was well said. It is a point of view 
already held by the rising generation who are in 
search of a new Romanticism. The ‘“ non- 
emotional ’’ attitudinising prevalent a few years 
ago has disappeared; its foolishness was soon 
found out. Schdnberg has led his more short- 
sighted pupils up a blind alley, and visitors to the 
last International Festival at Vienna attended the 
obsequies of a stillborn art. 

Decent performances are the test. The sheer volt- 
age of Berlioz’s music is terrific as ever. It leaves 
even the younger generation gasping with aston- 
ishment, and the younger generation is not going 
to be put off by any solemn talk of the composer’s 
‘‘deficiencies of pure design.’”’ Sir Henry Hadow’s 
declaration in Grove that Berlioz’s attempt to make 
music self-articulate is ‘‘ foredoomed to failure ”’ 
will leave it cold and unconvinced. ‘‘ Programme’”’ 
or no ‘‘ programme ”’ it is the music itself that 
matters, and the failure is not yet. 


CAN YOU PLAY THIS ? 


ALLEGRO CON BRIO. 


I Can Rapidly Train You To 0 De So 


CAN YOU play brilliantly and at sight, so that 
the result ia an exhilaration to yourself and a 
pleasure to your =r nanan ? Oris your tone harsh 
—your reading halting—the whole effort a labour 
to yourself—an ordeal for your friends ? 

F SO, let me hear pa you TO-DAY. 
I'LL TRAIN YOU BY POST in your 
leisure time, to read the score easily at 
sight—banish finger stiffness—increase 
a ne so really utiful that uo your nim! ers 
the obedient shall sing ae 

1 AM eorollirg 40 to 50. adult pupils every week and have taught 
36,000 during 28 i . without any of the usual practice drudgery, 
and from Ordinary Music, to delight themselves and their friends with 
plartas of Music of every kind. They all stages, from 


or u 
PCAN TEACH You! 


PROOF— 

The instructions are — that although I have already been over 
the ground which they cover, your three foundation exercises have 
taught me more in four weeks than I previously learned in the same 
number of months. A feature of the lessons which I particularly like 
is that you give reasons why. H.E.McN. 6/2/33. W 36548. Age 27. 


I notice a very considerable increase in tone production. It just 
shows how much proper instruction can Se oa short a time. 


J.A. W 36569. Age 36. 
Send postcard for FREE BOOK, Mind, Key-board,” 
——— Say A d, Moderate, Elementary or 
ner. 


Mr. H. BECKER, (Dept. 91) 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC.4 
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The Welsh and the Drama 


By Glyn Roberts 


O the Welsh, although they are a theatrical 
people with a natural gift for the dramatic, 
both in gesture and in speech, the Drama 

is a novelty. Such arts as have attained to any 
degree of development there have been those of 
Poetry and of Song. 


The founders and protagonists of the newly- 
founded Welsh National Theatre in London are 
up against innumerable external circumstances of 
this sort. It seems certain that their productions 
in Wales will not at first be judged purely on their 
merits. The first thing to do is to get people in to 
the houses where the productions are to take place ; 
and here I am pessimistic enough to anticipate 
considerable difficulty. 


In the first place, the movement cannot by the 
most sentimental and imagination-stretching of 
patriots be said to spring from any widespread 
national impulse. It has been founded in London, 
which, although it has a fairly compact Welsh 
population of at least a hundred thousand, is not 
even a Welsh city, and by a very small group of 
enthusiasts, most of them men-of-the-theatre first 
and Welshmen secondly. 


Odious Comparisons 


The movement has already had to accustom itself 
to comparisons, sometimes odious and mostly un- 
favourable to the newer arrival, with the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, famous to-day in the theairical 
history of the world. But the comparison is not 
very_apt, for a number of reasons. For one thing, 
the Abbey Theatre was conceived and born and 
has survived and grown in the capital city of 
Ireland. Small as it was and is, it has always had 
a potential public of the three or four hundred 
thousand inhabitants of Dublin, and has not con- 
cerned itself—perhaps wisely—or needed to con- 
cern itself—perhaps luckily—about Cork, Galway, 
Sligo, or Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 


The Irish Theatre has been fortunate in its 
brilliant band of writers, actors and press-agents ; 
but its public has always been about as small as 
it could possibly be. 

More significant, probably, is the fact—whatever 
the more fanatical Irish Nationalists may say to 
the contrary—that the Irish language is virtually 
defunct. In Wales every would-be entertainer, 
traveller, writer or educationalist is up against the 
very complicated and very baffling language 
question. The exasperating fact grows more and 
more apparent that, although logic and progress 
and the inevitability of time appear to combine to 
condemn Welsh to an early and utter death, more 
and more people are learning, reading and speak- 
ing it in Wales to-day. 

The previous history of the theatre in Wales can 
be summed up briefly. Pre-occupation with 
poetry, music, politics and _ religion—Welsh 
varieties—and with eisteddfodau, national and 


otherwise, apathy, ignorance and a straitlaced pre- 
judice comparable with that existent in England in 
Cromwell's day (Cromwell was Welsh) combined 
to delay the arrival of any sort of Drama in Wales 
until the beginning of this century. 

Till then histrionic talent expressed _ itself 
through the pulpit and the political platform, as 
it still does; when it jibbed at that, its possessor, 
by some means or other, gravitated to England, 
often to achieve great things. Nell Gwynn, Sarah 
Siddons, the Kembles and Lewis Waller were 
Welsh; as are Ivor Novello, Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies, Owen Nares, Lya Harding and others 
tu-day. 


Paucity of Talent 


Much controversy, a few fifth-rate historical 
pageants; and the ‘‘ Aberystwyth Group”’ 
emerged—three competent and enthusiastic young 
men of broad culture and up-to-date ideas and with 
something to say. John Edwards, J. O. Francis 
and D. S. Davies were doing good work when the 
War came. 

The War ended, leaving Welsh Drama, a frail 
shoot at best, to fight an almost impossible battle 
against the colossal competition of the Radio, the 
Cinema and public apathy. 

Since the War no new playwright of any signi- 
ficance has emerged in Wales. Francis, Davies 
and Edwards, still but middle-aged, have produced 
little and the centre of gravity has shifted to Lon- 
don, where three Welsh playwrights of indubitable 


“brilliance have emerged—Caradoc Evans, whose 


‘* Taffy,’’ produced in 1925, was ruined by the 
uproar created nightly by humourless Welsh 
dairymen whose susceptibilities had been offended ; 
Emyln Williams, versatile, and as an actor prob- 
ably a genius, who has been swallowed by the 
commercial theatre of London and Broadway ; and 
Richard Hughes, aged thirty-two and probably 
the most promising personality on the Welsh 
theatrical horizon. 

After some thought, it was decided to produce 
Hughes’ ‘‘ Comedy of Good and Evil ’’ to launch 
the movement and to attract the London critics ; 
Robert Atkins produced, and a fine cast gave a 
notable and quite delightful performance. The 
occasion was a complete success. 

But in Wales the choice of play, the casting, the 
playwright, all have been criticised in a patronis- 
ing and paternal way which, if it were not in- 
furiating, might be oddly amusing. Hughes’ 
play is sophisticated, and definitely not a moral 
tract. But as a work of art it ranks very high 
indeed. 

The hardboiled critics of London approved; but 
the people of Wales—of whom there were not 
many present on this occasion, well-advertised 
though it was—apparently did not. And it is 
upon the support of the people of Wales that this 
movement is to depend. 
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Some Happy Men 


1 
The High Dive 
A moment on the top of life: alone, 
While all his friends are bound to common earth, 
He on his pedestal rejoicing sees, 
Beyond the enclosure, distant fields and trees, 
And feels an exaltation and escape. 


A moment. For he little heeds the green 

Call of the summer—nay, forgets to thank 

The Sun flooding his ribs and shoulders warm ; 
The water is all his thought, down there he looks, 
Indifferent as Sebastian to the shafts 

On him converging from all eyes below. 


Then suddenly, as if deliverance came 

From cramping torment that he would not own, 
He stirs and drinks the air and fills his chest. 
He leaps. The perfect moment he flings away. 


2 
The Hunt 
The mare, the high-born lady, who set out 
So perfect in the morning sun, returns 
Hideously splashed, weary, longing for home. 
And, on her back, the hunter does not think 
So much as dream over the bloodless day 
Dimly, as if his once keen-sighted soul 
Was blind in the exhaustion of his limbs. 
Remote is all the world: gone the swift cry, 
The clatter, the ring, the roar; he jogs sae, 
Ghost of a hunter, on the bridle-road, 
Beset with mist and stillness ; and then for once 
Hears the strange creaking of the sodden fields, 
That haunts December dusk, and voices faint 
Of men and hounds that hunted in days gone by. 
Forgetful thus of time, he wanders on 
In stupor. But his body thinks within :— 
‘‘How I am strong, though spent! How well to-day 
I answered my lord’s will! And in a while 
I shall be plunged in water and lie long 
And be renewed in every blissful nerve, 
And all the evening after, hale and, firm, 
Rejoice in my ciean goodness. This raw air— 
Which I resist, though me it cannot hurt, 
Well-furnished with the armour of sweet youth— 
This at a crackling fire I shall forget. 
Last I shall drink the unfailing fount of Sleep— 
_And live again to-morrow, live again! ” 


3 

In Switzerland 
Out of gay discord, out of crowded warmth, 
Away from ease, into the silent cold! 
He shivers, and stands guiltily alone 
In darkness, when the glittering door, made fast, 
Excludes him like an exile from his kind. 
His brow and cheek, made soft by ote heat, 
Now wake and wince at sting of frost is eyes, 
Confused by change, take time to know their way 
Amid the solemn snow. Then, suddenly 
At one with night, he enters on that world 
As he who has much right. A pinewood path 
Brings him in haste to the deserted rink— 
Still, windless, black, but powdered with faint 

rime, 

Lit by intensity of myriad stars 


And girt with snow’s dim pallor. Almost loth 


To break that peace, he waits. Then outward strikes 
With firmly biting blades. O swift delight 
Enchants him, maddens him! He sweeps, he loops, 
In reckless dance untrammelled, god-inspired, 
While under him crisp ice a burden drones. 
O stolen hour of glee! What peaks of joy 
Diversify the common plain of life! 

H. S. Vere Hopce. 


The Actor 


By AN OLD JOURNALIST 


RAN into two actors just now. Not two “ of 

the boys,’’ if you know what I mean. But 

actors, real actors. And it made me think. 
About the actor, I mean, qua se or as a Ding an 
sich, so to speak. 

An American man of letters of my youth—a 
really good one, and by now quite forgotten—said 
once that he didn’t particularly mind being looked 
down on by other men, in business or politics or 
the army or what not, as a creature of inferior 
calibre to them, but he did find it galling to be 
talked to as if he were a woman. Now I suppose 
that most people you meet in ordinary London 
society—City, Civil Service, the professional 
classes, County people, Parliament—think of the 
actor as something less serious, if possible, than a 
novelist. To them actors are still a queer lot, 
Bohemians, persons of no account except to wile 
away a couple of hours after dinner. 

No art in the world, I suppose, is quite 
so difficult as acting. It is not only that, 
like all art, it must, to be even respectable, 
be of very high class, or that, to give satis- 
faction to the artist, it must touch a _ point 
not immeasurably far from perfection. I remem- 
ber, for example, G. F. Watts’ tormented ques- 
tion in showing me, a mere enthusiastic youth, 
some work just finished : ‘‘ You do think it’s pretty 
good?’’ But the actor cannot depend, for the 
appreciation of his art, on reflection, on a_con- 
sidered judgment: he has to get home to his 
public in a lapse of time briefer than the pistol shot 
that starts a hundred yarder. 

An actor is a violinist whose instrument is him- 
self. We all know, who have listened, to experts 
and to bunglers, the almost extreme difficulty there 
must be in controlling the strings with four 
fingers, so as to produce perfectly just notes in per- 
fect combination and thereby express an interpre- 
tation of pure emotion. The actor has to bend 
form, voice, feature into a consonance so that he 
interprets not only emotion, but thought as well. 
That few succeed in a high degree is obvious. 
But even those who partly succeed in so tremen- 
dous an attempt deserve our admiration. Those 
who fall short, who by some tiny inflexion or by 
some gesture, oh! so slightly, out of tune, yet 
merit our warm sympathy, our gratitude that they 
have made the effort. Those who, like some half- 
dozen actors on the English stage to-day, have 
mastered this incomparably difficult art, so as to 
make each note of voice, each glance, each finger- 
tip minister to the execution of a conception of 
character and feeling, are deserving not only of 
thanks, but of our deep, admiring respect. 
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Fame 


By Beatrice Erskine 


USTIN VERSCHOYLE stood on the upper 
deck of a cross-channel steamer, looking 
out ahead. He was watching curiously, 

almost reluctantly, for the white cliffs of England. 
As he stood there, silent and intent, he was noticed 
by several people with interest. Not in any way 
remarkable in appearance, he had an unmistakable 
air of a man used to command. 

He was ina perverse mood. He wanted, yet he 
did not want, to find himself in his native land 
to which he had been recalled in order to give an 
account of what the authorities called his ‘* high- 
handed behaviour ’’ on a certain occasion. 

His mind switched back to a certain dark night 
when he had been awoken by the thud of drums 
and the stealthy tread of bare feet, and he had, 
backed by a mere handful of men, stamped out 
what might have become a serious rebellion. He 
knew that by his personal ascendancy over the 
natives and his prompt action he had averted what 
might have ended ina frontier war. He had made 
history on that dark moonless night when the stars 
shone down on the remote Residency and an evil 
breeze began to stir the palm trees, herald of a 
storm that broke the following day. Well, let 
them talk. As a servant of the State he had done 
his duty. 

It was one of those rare winter afternoons when 
the sky was a dome of tender blue and the green 
waters, dividing as the steamer cut through them, 
sent back long slanting streaks of ruffled foam. 
The crowd of English people on board, and the 
atmospheric conditions, so different from those to 
which he had become accustomed, as well as a 
sort of hypnotic influence that emanated from the 
as yet unseen England, ‘stirred his senses more 
than he had expected. Absorbed in his thoughts, 
he did not feel a hand that was laid on his arm 
and was quite startled when a boyish voice asked 
him the time, the exact time, please. 

Verschoyle turned round to find a lad about 
fourteen years old gazing at him with the bluest 
eyes that he had ever seen. He told him the time 
and was about to return to his meditations, when 
the lad spoke again. 

** Jolly nice day, isn’t it, Sir? ”’ 

** Jolly nice, indeed.”’ 

** Jollier than yesterday.”’ 

The boy seemed to be casting about for s«me- 
thing to say. At last he gathered up his coura-re 
and said abruptly : 

** Beastly cheek of me asking you, but are you 
a relation of the Verschoyle? ”’ 

Verschoyle, surprised, temporised. 

** Who d’you mean? And how do you know 
my name? ”’ 

“Your name? Why, it’s on your suitcase. 
That’s why I came to speak to you.” 

“* And who is ‘ the Verschoyle’ ?”’ 

The boy burst out laughing. 


‘“O, I say! That’s a good idea! Of course, 
you’re chaffing.”’ 

‘* No, I haven’t an idea.”’ 

‘* O, bar chaff! He’s a great hero of mine and 
of everybody else too. That’s why I spoke to 
you. I know the time all right.” 

A little glow warmed the heart of the wanderer. 

‘* Why is he a hero of yours? ’’ he asked. 

‘* Think what he has done for England! Think 
of the way he stuck to his guns and made the 
aborigines climb down! O, he’s a grand fellow !”’ 

Verschoyle laughed, but after the boy had gone 
he thought over his words and wondered whether 
be had unexpectedly achieved a modest fame. The 
affair had been much written up in the press, and 
he knew that he had been spoken of in high terms 
and that the action of the authorities in censuring 
him had been much criticised. Then he wondered 
what member of his family might have achieved 
fame during his long absence. It was an un- 
common name and he had not many relations He 
remembered some cousins, children of. an over- 
worked and under-paid parson. He remembered 
going to say Good-bye to them just before starting 
abroad. One of the girls squinted and a small boy 
called Jacko had broken his watch. No, he could 
not think of fame in connection with any of his 
relations. 

But surely it was nearly time . .. . the coast 
must be visible by this time. To his surprise he 
found the passengers assembling on the lower 
deck and saw the white cliffs of Dover looming 
overhead. He grasped his suitcase and went down 
to find himself standing next to the hero- 
worshipper and a blue-eyed girl who appeared to 
be his sister. A few words passed between them 
as they waited, wedged in among the crowd, and 
Verschoyle caught himself wondering if the girl 
with the forget-me-not eyes was also a hero- 
worshipper. 

His attention was however soon distracted from 
his new acquaintances, and his curiosity was 
roused by hearing a man say to another as they 
filed down the gangway : 

** Verschoyle is the man for me! ”’ 

And the other replied, calling back the words 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ You are original! ’’ 

The train was crowded. 

Verschoyle looked out of the window on to the 
once familiar landscape with mingled feelings. 
The meadows and the green trees and the up- 
springing garden cities, how strange they seemed 
to him after so many years. It was England, his 
beloved country, for whose sake he had dared and 
done deeds for which he was now called to account. 

As the train approached London he saw a poster 
in a suburban station on which his own name 
figured in letters so large that he read them as he 
passed. It was extraordinary, inexplicable. Had 
he come into his own? Perhaps the question had 
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come up in the House? Did the Press know that 
he was expected home that day ? 

In Victoria Station the porters smiled at his 
suitcase and hastened to find his heavy luggage ; 
in the hotel it was the same. He was greeted with 
smiles; his name seemed to exert a magic influence. 
He felt that England was, in some inexplicable 
way, opening her heart to him. 

A sense of exaltation possessed Verschoyle. 
He dined alone in the restaurant of the hotel and 
then went into the Lounge. People were eagerly 
reading the evening paper, and he caught his own 
name more than once. He was just going to read 
the Evening Standard to see what it was all about, 
when his young friend of the steamer and his sister 
came up. The boy was brandishing the evening 
paper. 

‘** Read that, Sir! Another century! ”’ 

‘** Another century . . . what century? ”’ 

‘* Verschoyle in the Test Match. It’s his third 
Century . . . read the cable from Australia. He’s 
saved the Ashes! ”’ 

A light broke in on the hero’s namesake. 

‘““You must know him,’ the boy persisted, 
‘“‘ Jack Verschoyle, son of a parson. He’s quite 
young, and they only took him because Bloggs 
broke his collar-bone.”’ 

‘1 think I do know him. A young devil who 
once broke my watch.”’ 

Then you can get me his autograph? ’”’ the 
blue-eyed boy pleaded. 

‘* Please forgive him,’’ the sister said ; “Tommy, 
don’t be a nuisance.”’ ; 

‘* Of course I will,’’ Verschoyle said. 
you interested in cricket, too? ’”’ 

‘** Oh, no,” she said simply, ‘‘ I am a tennis fan. 
What is your game? ”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s a queer game, mine; perhaps you'd call 
it dull. Indian Civil.” 

** But that’s work,’’ objected Tommy. ‘ That 
is what makes you look so serious. Is that what 
you are thinking about now ? ”’ 

“If you want to know,’’ Verschoyle said with 
a smile that had a little twist in it, ‘‘ I was think- 
ing about Fame.”’ 

Tommy caught the idea. 

“* IT don’t wonder,”’ he said, as his sister dragged 
him away, ‘‘ with a chap like Verschoyle in the 
family! 


N= NOVELS 
Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG. 


Stallion. By Marguerite Steen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Wanton Mally. By Booth Tarkington. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


Groping. By Naomi Jacob. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


The Woman in Black. By Herbert Adams. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ISS STEEN needs no introduction of mine; 

but I can, and do, assure you that the reputa- 
tion she made for herself with ‘‘ Unicorn ’’ and 
with ** The Wise and Foolish Virgins ’’ is in no 
way belittled in her new novel ‘‘ Stallion.’’ I can, 
and will, go even further and say that she has 
enhanced it. 


Are 


Miss Steen is an amazing and, for nowadays, an 
unusual mixture. She is strong and ruthless and 
brave and yet at the same time is quietly re- 
strained. Facts of life do not frighten her but they 
do not obsess her. She is like a strong, heady 
wine—but there is no crudity, no bitterness in the 
bouquet. Timorous readers may feel that 
‘* Stallion ’’ is not the sort of book that they would 
care to avow publicly, but rest assured that the 
pornographic reader will not be able to smirk and 
tell his (or her) even more pornographic friend 
that this is the very book for him. 

It is the story of natural people in natural sur- 
roundings. Jim Devoke is grocm to a great white 
stallion, and at the beginning of the story it is his 
immediate duty to walk the stallion on a round 
of visits to outlying villages, gathering stud fees 
as he goes. He leaves behind him a wife who is 
the epitome of a good woman, simple, kindly, very 
human—a woman who loves him very dearly and 
who puts him before anything else. Jim, suffer- 
ing from a definite inferiority complex, meets with 
a fierce gypsy woman who, emphasising his feeling 
of inferiority, drives the poor weak Jim mad with 
an insane desire to impose himself on her. He 
takes her, as the stallion that he has been walking 
takes the mares at the various farms, but, unlike 
the stallion, he has not been able to master her. 
He broods over it and, discovering that the stallion 
is also beginning to despise him, can bear it no 
longer. Rows follow upon rows, and the demented 
Jim throws vitriol over his mistress’s face. 

The effect of all the gossip and the unhappiness 
affect Jim’s family in varying ways—and for a 
short novel it is very nearly miraculous that Miss 
Steen is so successful in drawing full-length por- 
traits of the Devokes and their immediate 
neighbours. 


A Woman Pays a Debt 


Ursula, the wife, takes Tamar, the gypsy 
woman, to live with her, though the rest of her 
family leave on account of Tamar’s arrival. 
Ursula houses Tamar, guards her and keeps her— 
in pity for the face that has been made almost in- 
human, and because of the baby that has been sired 
by Jim. She is face to face with terrible tragedy, 
but with an almost superhuman faith and with 
an unsophisticated goodness she slowly builds 
up for herself, and for Jim when he shall have 
finished his fifteen months’ hard, a possible and 
a probable happiness. Tamar, though a demon of 
wickedness and wildness, never outsteps the realms 
ot possibility, and these two—the good woman and 
the wicked one—live side by side. 

There is passion, meanness of spirit, cruelty 
and vice; there is sin and the results of sin; but 
moving through it and overshadowing the bad, 
healing the wounds, is a goodness that is neither 
prudish, unlikely or sloppy. A goodness that 
almost makes one catch one’s breath—and leaves 
one silent for a moment. 

This is a great book and one that will live ; for 
the human and quiet kindliness of it; for the 
strength and the weakness of its characters; and 
for the leashed, restrained way in which it is 
written, 
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Wanton Mally is more remarkable for its 
atmosphere than for its characters. These, ex- 
cept for Jenny, never seem to come alive. One 
soon perceives what Mr. Tarkington aimed at in 
his Tom Colpoys, his Chevalier de Champvallon, 
his Mr. Chedlowe—but one also hears a_ small 
quiet voice that whispers ‘‘ He hasn’t quite got it 
—not quite.’’ Jenny is certainly a very real person 
—a tempestuous, most attractive young woman of 
the days of Charles II—but she only serves to pale 
the others into something approaching insignific- 
ance. The nearest perhaps to approach her reality 
is the Chevalier de Champvallon, but though I am 
more or less certain that Mr. Tarkington meant 
him for a very gallant gentleman he has only 
succeeded partially, and there are times when the 
Chevalier seems more stupid than anything else. 
But the atmosphere is there—every jot and tittle 
of it. England under Charles II and not, under 
any circumstances, could the story be divorced 


from its time and place. And that surely is an 
achievement. 


A Father and Son 


Miss Jacob has mostly concerned herself with 
creating a character. Marcus Stern comes into the 
picture as a small boy and we follow him through 
an unhappy childhood, a loveless marriage until 
the time when he himself has a small boy. 

How many of us, I wonder, when parents and 
guardians baulked us have been heard to cry out 
‘“* How differently l'ii bring up my children—I 
shall understand them—I’ll be a model parent.” 
And how Marcus Stern cried it to himself! And 
how he failed! 

Marcus’ own father had ruled him with a rod of 
iron and when he produces a step-mother likely 
to add to the brutalities the young Marcus runs 
away from home. He succeeds as a playwright 
and marries a girl who is suitable in every way but 
one. He has no love for her and she none for him. 
She dies in childbirth and Marcus, a young man, 
is left with an infant son. Marcus, to give him 
his due, did try. He struggled and endeavoured, 
first in this way, then in that, to win the confidence 
of the small boy. But the child grows up into an 
odious, a hateful specimen of mankind and brings 
untold unhappiness to his father. We have 
grown rather fond of Marcus Stern by this time 
and Miss Jacobwithout slopping or sentimentalising 
more than manages to make him a pitiful figure. 

I wondered a little at the ending. Was it a likely 
or a probable one? Marcus finds a woman whom 
he can love, and who loves him, and after many 
disappointments, we see the consummation of a 
life peeping round the corner. 

But whether or no it was an unlikely it is a fine 
piece of characterisation and is important because 
of the real interest and talent that Miss Jacob has 
brought to Marcus’ creation. 

Mrs. Wilson was murdered by ‘‘ The Woman 
in Black,’’ and her husband was acquitted of the 
deed only to be murdered himself next day. The 
evidence against the second murderer seems almost 
equally valid against three suspects, and you 
must read the story very carefully to find which, if 
any, of the three is guilty. Very ingenious. 


A Word for Licentiousness 


English Restoration Drama. By Martin Ellehauge. 
_ Williams and Norgate. 6s. 


[REVIEWED By GILBERT WAKEFIELD] 


N explanatory sub-title warns us that the sub- 
ject-matter of this book is the ‘‘ relation ”’ of 

our English Restoration Drama ‘“‘ to past English 
and contemporary French Drama;”’ or, as a sub- 
sub-title puts it, ‘‘ From Jonson via Moliére to 
Congreve.” This is pretty formidable and 
deterrent for the general reader, and I think on the 


whole the general reader will be wise if he lets it 
deter him. 


The “‘ relation ’’ referred to is extremely com- 
plicated; and the business of differentiating the 
three contrasted Dramas is hindered, rather than 
helped, by the author’s copious summaries of plots 
and quotations of illustrative passages—not to 
mention his sub-division of the subject-matter into 
Form, Spirit, and Dramatic Programme and 
External Comment! But the real trouble is that 
each of the three Dramas has so many notable 
exceptions, that Mr. Ellehauge’s conscientiously 
thorough examination of them has the effect of 
almost nullifying his main thesis. 


Personally, despite their literary graces (a con- 
temporary convention which perhaps we tend to 
overvalue in these days of ‘‘ colloquial ’’ dialogue), 
and the fact that, being written for smaller and 
more sophisticated audiences, their absurdities are 
more ‘‘ grown-up,’’ I cannot persuade myself that 
these plays are worth, as plays, one tenth of the 
serious attention they receive. 

However, as those who manage to plough their 
way through it will discover, this book is remark- 
able in one respect, and that is Mr. Ellehauge’s 
unusual—I think I may almost say, unprecedented 
—attitude towards the Immorality of the Restora- 
tion playwrights. Hitherto there have been 
several different ways of dealing with this 
Immorality—ranging from the vitriolic abuse of 
Collier and the ponderous denunciation of 
Macaulay, to what I may call the intellectual (and 
rather snobbish) tolerance of our contemporary 
commentators. The modern highbrow is not such 
a fool as to indulge in moral indignation ; he is care- 
ful to avoid suspicion as a Puritan; but he always 
adds a phrase or two making it equally clear that he 
has no sympathy with libertinism. There is a 
deplorable lack of robustness about modern 
criticism ! 

Not so Mr. Ellehauge! For he is the first, so 
far as I know, to side boldly with the Immoralists 
against what he calls ‘‘ the stubborn opposition of 
collective mediocrity.’’ He applauds unequivocally 
the Restoration playwrights in their attack upon 
traditional morality, and especiallythe sacrosanctity 
of marriage. In his eyes their ‘‘ licentiousness ”’ 
is a healthy rebellion against hypocrisy and 
irrational conventions. They tell the truth about 
these things, and ‘‘ collective mediocrity ’’ is 
naturally shocked. As explained by Mr. Ellehauge, 
they remind us continually of Bernard Shaw. 
There is the same refusal to accept what Reason 
cannot justify. 
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There is, however, this important difference. 
Shaw is a puritan, and he seems always to deplore 
the conclusions which his brain insists on giving 
birth to! The Restoration playwrights were not 
puritans; with them it was probably a case of 
Reason justifying Appetite. But the ethical con- 
clusions are much the same; and it has taken us two 
hundred years to get back to the point 
where Collier’s famous essay checked our moral 
revolution. 


All’s Fair in War 


The Dark Invader. By Captain von Rintelen. 
Lovat Dickson. 9s. 


HE casuistry of war demands a superhuman 
intelligence for its unravelling, and the real 
justification of the spy is to be found in the heavy 
penalties that he incurs in case of discovery. Cap- 
tain von Rintelen for his country’s sake did a great 
deal of damage to the cause of the Allies and could 
not afford to be too particular as to the methods he 
employed. He paid for it by being condemned 
in the United States to four years’ penal servitude, 
from which he was released in 1921. 

His principal and most successful efforts were 
concerned with impeding the transport of muni- 
tions from America to the Allies before the United 
States came into the war, and he showed himself 
a master of ingenious stratagems. A special kind 
of bomb or detonator, to explode after a given 
period, was concealed by Irish dockers and 
German agents in munition transports, which pro- 
ceeded to catch fire at sea and were only saved by 
the flooding of the munitions. The Captain 
organised strikes at the docks and actually estab- 
lished with the aid of German money a Union of 
his own. 

German method and organisation have often 
been held up as a model, but our author shows 
that they were quite as capable of making colossal 
blunders as our own makeshift arrangements. 
Indeed Captain von Rintelen is so cross with the 
jealousy of departments and the idiocy of certain 
officials—in excelsis the imbecility of von Papen 
and Boy-Ed, the German military and naval 
attachés at Washington—that he speaks with real 
admiration of the British Intelligence Service. 
Certainly it was no mean feat to have captured the 
German Secret Code, but it was German folly 
which prevented the changing of that code, after 
its loss was suspected. That Code, it seems, was 
used to decoy Admiral von Spee’s squadron to its 
doom at the Falkland Islands. 

Captain von Rintelen had a very bad time of it 
in American prisons, where he was herded with 
prisoners of the lowest kind. He bears this 
country a certain grudge for having extradited him 
to the United States when he had surrendered to 
us as a prisoner of war. Yet his activity in a 
neutral country was clearly conducted in defiance 
of a number of laws and, as he himself admits, he 
had only given himself up in order to avoid the 
prospect of being sent back to the States for trial. 

The book is illuminating as to the wide-spread 
net of German agents, and the Captain’s adven- 
tures are entertaining and told in an engaging 
spirit of frankness. 


Triolets of Japan 


An Anthology of Haiku Ancient and Modern. 
Translated and annotated by Asataro 
Miyamori. Maruzen. Tokyo. 


Mo English readers know something about 
the haiku. These tiny seventeen-syllable 
scraps of verse, broken up into three exiguous lines, 
containing five, seven and five syllables respec- 
tively, epitomise for many Western critics their 
conception of the Japanese artistic genius. Such 
condensation of poetic feeling in a few words! 
Just as to inhabit a Japanese house of wood and 
paper, with scented resilient tatami underfoot and 
light sliding screens in the place of doors, makes 
an English house seem cumbrous and over- 
furnished, so the haiku puts a Western poem to 
shame. On the other hand, it is the complexity of 
Western existence, the pomp and circumstance of 
the occidental world, as opposed to Japanese 
asceticism, that has made possible the splendid 
growth of Western architecture. Haiku may reveal 
the exquisiteness of the Japanese mind ; they also 
reveal its limitations. 


Often delightful, they are still more often thin 
and insipid. The artistic philosophy of Zen 
Buddhism, as expressed in the Tea Ceremony and 
the No Dance, with its insistence on spontaneity 
and simplicity, has produced much that is delicate 
and valuable, but sometimes exercises a rather 
sterilising influence. It has fostered a cult of the 
elaborately unelaborate. Among the nine hundred 
and seventy little poems, gathered together in this 
book and piously translated and annotated by the 
Japanese editor, the genuine and unforced brilliance 
of certain poets—Basho and Buson are famous 
names—is balanced by a great deal of affectation 
Sentimentality is the bane of Japanese art ; to muse, 
for the hundredth-thousandth time, on a fire-fly, the 
harvest moon or the coming of autumn, is a 
temptation no Japanese can long resist. And a 
commonplace, neatly delivered in -seventeen 
syllables, is quite as irritating as a commonplace 
of fifty lines. 

To return to Basho and Buson and their schools ; 
Basho, who lived the life of wandering scholar, 
threw off in 1681 a poem which the anthologist 
describes as ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ : 

A crow is perched on a bare branch; 
It is an autumn evening. 


Several years later, he wrote a haiku which every 
Japanese knows by heart and which he himself 
regarded as his finest effort. I append M. Revon’s 
translation : 

Ah! le vieil étang ! 

Et le bruit de l’eau 

Oi saute la grenouille ! 


But the charm of these poems cannot be rendered. 
For a Japanese they evoke a complete landscape, 
conjure up an entire frame of mind. They are the 
counterpart of one of those Japanese wash- 
drawings, supremely eloquent though hardly 
visible upon the page. 

PETER QUENNELL. 
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The Kaleidoscope of Science 
Science in the Changing World. By Various 
Authors. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
A Psychologist’s Point of View. By C.S. Myers. 
Heinemann (Medical Books). 7s. 6d. 


HE title chosen for a series of essays on 
Science broadcast by the B.B.C. rather 
suggests that Science is standing four-square and 
changeless in the midst of the flux of things, but 
fortunately the papers written by men of such 
different points of view as Mr. Aldous Huxley and 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Professor Haldane and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, make no such claim, unless perhaps 
an echo may be detected in Professor Levy’s dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ mystery.” 

His bold declaration in connection with the 
quantum theory that “ there is nothing to support 
the feeling that mystery lies at the very heart of 
the universe ’’ sounds rather strangely cheek by 
jowl with the sentence ‘‘ every scientific law ought 
to be stated only as a probability.’ It is to be 
feared that no scientist will ever overthrow the 
certainty that mystery must always lie behind 
science and every theory of the universe. 

One wonders whether a jumble of papers, most 
of them excellent in themselves, is the best manner 
of conveying to the public the present position of 
science. A certain confusion is liable to be 
aroused in the mind after an attempt to assimilate, 
say, the views of Mr. Belloc and Professor Hal- 
dane, and Mr. Fausset’s gentle appeal for the 
spiritual, for that which lies within as opposed to 
remedies for our troubles from without, is liable 
to be lost in the rather dogmatic assertions of 
those who do not realise that, in the words of Jung, 
the psychologist, ‘‘ Scientific method must serve ; 
it errs when it usurps a throne.”’ 

The B.B.C. is rumoured to be afraid of psycho- 
logy and there is not very much about that science 
in this volume, though it is probably one of the 
most important enquiries of our time and is just 
beginning to find itself as the link between science 
and that vast province of our lives in which science 
has so far had no jurisdiction. 

This omission is made up by some excellent semi- 
popular essays in Mr. Myers’ ‘‘ Psychologist’s 
Point of View.’’ His attitude is eminently sane and 
his discussion of education should be widely read. 


The Angelic Doctor 


Saint Thomas Aquinas and his Work. By Pére 
Sertillanges. Translated by G. Anstruther 
O.P. Burns Oates. 5s. 


HE vast work accomplished by Thomas 

Aquinas in the reconciliation of the Church 

and Reason as represented by Aristotle is worthily 

recorded in this short panegyric of his life and 

works. Pére Sertillanges’ enthusiasm for the 

Angelic Doctor knows no bounds: indeed at times 

he seems to fancy that he is a greater philosopher 

than Plato, though perhaps a mistranslation 
accounts for the following curious sentence : 

‘‘While we admire the good-naturedness of Socrates 

and the nobility of Plato and Aristotle, we are bound 

to admit that, from the point of view of philosophy 

and helpfulness to others, it is better to be abovethese 


exquisite human characteristics, in the realms of pure 
thought. Stylishness has really nothing to do with 
truth. 

Surely, surely, style is both the man and the 
truth, and that is exactly our author’s argument 
with regard to St. Thomas’ style. 

To the modern there is something peculiarly 
attractive about his fearlessness in pursuit of truth, 
and this little book gives a living portrait of a 
saint whose intellect never entirely suppressed his 
emotions. Even a Platonist can find much to 
admire in this interpreter of Aristotle in terms of 
Christian dogma, though perhaps the eulogy 
would have been more effective, if St. Thomas’ 
works had been more freely quoted. As a poet, 
St. Thomas expressed himself with the vigour, econ- 
omy of words and intensity of religious feeling 
which distinguish his prose. There is something 
of the sledge-hammer in the fine clang of his Latin, 
and the Angelic Doctor’s mystic inspiration rings 
true with the ring of well-tempered steel. A French 
poet once declared that he would sacrifice all his 
works to have written that single stanza in which 
St. Thomas sums up Christ’s mission : 

Se nascens dedit socium, 
Convescens in edulium, 

Se moriens in pretium, 

Se regnans dat in praemium. 


Thackeray—A French Estimate 


W.M. Thackeray. L’Homme, le Penseur et le 
Romancier. Par R. Las Vergnas. Honoré 
Champion, Paris. 
ET there be none of this when I am gone,”’ 
said Thackeray to his daughter, Lady 
Ritchie, after reading the life of one of his friends. 
But it would be a flight of fancy to suppose that 
this has deterred any Frenchman from embarking 
upon writing his life, after all the English, German 
and American biographies. For Thackeray spent 
a lot of time in the French capital, first as a youth 
and later with his Mother and Stepfather who lived 
there after losing a lot of money in a newspaper 
venture, while Thackeray himself showed his 
love for the French Capital by bringing its name 
into the title of one of the earliest of his published 
works, ‘‘ The Paris Sketch Book.’’ With all 


those associations, we have had to await a French 


point of view of the author until now, the seven- 
tieth year since his death. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to say that M. Las 
Vergnas has written a biography in the usual sense 
of the term for, as he says in his preface, it is more 
an analytical survey of the man and his work from 
every possible angle. It is a well-known fact that 
Thackeray had two distinct hand writings, and 
that sometimes both appear in one page of his 
manuscript, but I think few even of his students 
will have realised how many different sides and 
characteristics he had. 

M. Las Vergnas has divided his book in the 
first place under the three main heads of the sub- 
title, and these are subdivided into many parts, so 
that it is almost impossible to find any side of the 
man or his work untouched in this careful survey. 

Nor have the needs of the collector been for- 
gotten, for at the end of the volume is the most 
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interesting and useful bibliography of books and 
magazine articles on Thackeray. 

Is it too much to hope that this volume will be 
translated into English for the convenience of 
those who are not conversant with French ? 


Productive Credit 


National Productive Credit. By Sir Oswald Stoll. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


IR Oswald Stoll is one of the romantic figures 
of the entertainment world. Did he not prove 
his exceptional quality, giving promise of future 
success, by launching upon the career of music hall 
management at the tender age of fourteen? He is 
less well known as a currency theorist. Yet many 
readers will be familiar with his arguments in 
favour of an uncompromising adherence to the 
Currency Principle in banking, and of the freer 
use of credit based upon wealth in the hands of the 
people, arguments developed in the Press under 
the name Arthurian.” 


It will not take any competent economist very 
long to show that Sir Oswald’s statement that 
‘‘ unless every exchange is made an exchange of 
real product for real product, the process of ex- 
change must come to an end,’’ cannot support the 
conclusion that a currency consisting of notes not 
fully, backed by gold is necessarily unsound. Yet 
most economists are coming to accept the practical 
truth that the present world crisis is due to previous 
inflation and abuse of credit which the currency 
principle is intended to prevent. Moreover, as in- 
flation always leads, when carried to any extreme 
degree, to a great destruction of credit and a con- 
sequent curtailment of production and consumption, 
so the cure for the evils of a prior inflation must, 
at some stage, consist in a new creation of credit. 


This is the essential truth which Sir Oswald 
Stoll sets out to preach, prophesying at the same 
time that, failing this great revivifying force, the 
world will plunge to general disaster at no very 
distant date in a great welter of default. With the 
detail of Sir Oswald’s economic theory it is un- 
necessary to be too closely concerned. With the 
broad conclusion to which his argument leads we 
have no quarrel. 


Elgar in a Hundred Pages 


Elgar and his Music. By John F. Porter. Isaac 
Pitman & Son. 5s. net. (With a Foreword 
by Sir Landon Ronald.) 


will be easily understood by all who seek to 

learn from books all that is to be learnt about 
Elgar, the man as well as the Creative Musician, 
that a book of a mere hundred pages will not carry 
them very far in their search. True, of course, that a 
few people can say all that is necessary on a post- 
card, ‘‘ G.B.S.,”’ for example, and W. E. Glad- 
stone, while others require réams of foolscap, 
even then saying a very great deal which signifies 
practically nothing of any account. To his credit 
be it said, Mr. Porter adopts the post-card system 
in the matter of brevity, but it is to be feared his 
Style is sometimes so involved that it creates the 
“large paper ’’ effect. 


No doubt, however, that this little book will 
make its due appeal, if only because some refer- 
ence is made, I think, to every single work or piece 
of music which Elgar ever published. Of some of 
these single pieces few probably know even so 
much as the title—‘‘ Rosemary,’’ ‘‘ May Song,” 
a “‘ Sérénade de Lyrique,’’ for example. There is 
an index of Elgar’s complete works for which one 
is grateful, and an excellent general index. 

R.H.L. 


The Story of Oxford 


Oxford: Its Place in National History. By Sir 
John A. R. Marriott. Clarendon Press. 6s. 


IR JOHN MARRIOTT writes of Oxford as a 

microcosm of English history with that loving 

reverence she calls forth from all her sons. 

Throughout the ages Oxford has stood for causes 
which can never be lost while men seek wisdom and 
follow righteousness ; she has stood for beliefs which 
are Catholic because rooted in the conscience of man, 
for undying loyalty to the causes most worthy to 
evoke it, for the freedom of the spirit and the 
supremacy of truth. 

As befits one who has represented Oxford City 
in Parliament, he is careful to keep the balance 
even between town and gown. The documentary 
history of the city begins in 912, though the Ford 
of Oxen was of considerable importance at an 
earlier date. As for the University, it is true that 
the reviewer’s college Univ. had the courage 
to celebrate the millenary of its foundation by 
Alfred in 1872, but unfortunately, Sir John assures 
us, there are no traces of schools at Oxford before 
the twelfth century. 

‘* Of the great religious movements which in 
Oxford have found a nursing mother that of the 
Friars was the first and perhaps the greatest.’’ It 
is a long journey from the arrival of the Domini- 
cans at Oxford in 1221 to the days of the Tractarian 
Movement which is now celebrating the centenary 
of its origin in John Keble’s sermon on National 
Apostacy. In the interval, each period of English 
history finds an illustration in Oxford. 

A striking gallery of portraits brightens Sir 
John’s pages ; Walter de Merton, the real founder 
of that collegiate system which distinguishes the 
great English Universities; John Wyclif, the 
Reformer before the appointed time; William of 
Wykeham; Colet and the leaders of the New 
Learning ; Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer; Laud 
and the Civil War, in which Oxford was faithful 
to the last ; and so on, until we come to an impres- 
sive picture of Cecil Rhodes, ‘‘ a man of high 
ideals and broad vision, inspired by a passionate 
love for his native land, for the Empire he helped 
to build, and not least for the University and the 
college in which he was at such pains to graduate.”’ 

All who love ‘‘ the home of lost causes and for- 
saken beliefs, and unpopular names and impos- 
sible loyalties,’ will find fresh reason for their 
devotion in this short but very comprehensive his- 
tory, and they must indeed be learned in the tradi- 
tions of their alma mater, if they do not find in it 
new food for thought and a better framework for 
the events in which Oxford and England shared 


than they already possessed. 
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Electricity 
Consumers Protection 
Association 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 


1.—To watch carefully the developments cf 
the Joint Electricity Authority. 


2.—To urge Municipalities to secure protec- 
tion before handing over their rights to 


an untried bureaucracy. 


3.—To interest elected representatives and 
to avoid hurried surrender of Local 


Authorities existing rights. 


4.—To investigate and advise members on 
all questions of electricity services and 


charges. 


MEMBERSHIP FORM 
I, the undersigned, desire to be enrolled as 
a member of the E.C.P.S., and agree to con- 
tribute the sum of One Shilling per annum 
towards the Society's funds. 


(Full Name). 


(Address). 


Hon. Secretary : 


W. H. ASHBEE, 3 Bloomsbury Street, 


By Mark Forrest 


The Good Companions. Directed by Victor 


Saville. Capitol. 

Just My Luck. Directed by Tom Walls. New 
Gallery. 

The Bill of Divorcement. Directed by George 
Cukor. Regal. 


HE great success of the book and the play, 
“The Good Companions,’ naturally 
aroused the interest of the film companies and for 
once a British concern managed to secure the rights 
of an outstanding property. The picture, which 
has been made at Shepherd’s Bush, is at the 
Capitol and should prove popular, but it is not 
much more than good entertainment except when 
Edmund Gwenn, as Jess Oakroyd, is before the 
camera. 

The temptation to enlarge on the activities of the 
‘* Dingie Doos’’ has proved too much for the 
director, Mr. Saville, and all the subtle touches 
which might have been employed to make the 
other characters known and have their being have 
been sacrificed to a portrait of Susie Dean, played 
by Jessie Matthews. Miss Trant, Morton Mitcham 
and Inigo Jollifant seem to have nolightand shade, 
and the scenes at the school and at Miss Trant’s 
lack the spontaniety which was the charm of the 
book. Nevertheless the book for me only reached 
its heights when Jess Oakroyd was the centre of 
attraction and, with the help of a magnificent per- 
formance by Edmund Gwenn, the picture at any 
rate loses nothing here by comparison. John 
Gielgud is once more Jollifant and Mary Glynne 
plays Miss Trant. 

‘* Just My Luck ”’ at the New Gallery is another 
farce from the Aldwych stable. The play ,‘* Fifty- 
Fifty,”’ by Mr. Maltby, is the foundation for this 
picture in which Ralph Lynn’s personality is 
exploited with moderate success. The film opens 
well enough, but long before the end the action 
begins to slow down and from the time when 
David Blake gets himself appointed as manager 
for a big seaside hotel the humour proceeds in fits 
and starts. Winifred Shotter is once more the 
nice little girl, but neither she nor Robertson Hare 
have much to do. 

The opening of the screen version of ‘‘ The Bill 
of Divorcement ”’ at the Regal which attempts to 
show a typical English Christmas may well prove 
sufficient to spoil the rest of the picture for most 
people, though once Miss Dane’s play is given a 
chance the film grips. There is at the moment 
before Parliament a bill which seeks to make 
insanity grounds for divorce, but people should not 
be misled by Miss Dane’s special pleading; 
‘thard cases make bad law’’ and, excellent as John 
Barrymore’s performance is, one should try to see 
the wood and not the trees. In Meggie Albanesi’s 
old part of Sydney, there is a newcomer to the 
screen, Katherine Hepburn, of whom Radio 
Pictures think so much that they have given her 
a contract for five years. Her voice, however, is 
none too pleasing and, though her acting shows a 
good deal of promise, it falls short in a difficult part. 
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ORRESPON DENCE 


After Dinner 


SIR,—Our attention has just been directed to the com- 
ments upon the new La Corona cigars made in your 
issue of January 28th by Mr. H. Warner Allen. 

It is gratifying that he should approve of samples of 
these cigars although to plain men his appreciation 
may be slightly bewildering. ‘‘ They are excellent,” 
he writes, ‘‘ as such samples must be.’’ If Mr. Warner 
Allen suggests that the samples were specially manu- 
factured to extort his reluctant approbation, then 
obviously they were not ‘‘ samples” at all. If that is 
not his suggestion, why should not the remainder of the 
2,000,000 La Coronas which have now arrived in this 
country be as excellent as those he has just smoked ? 

Again, your contributor objects to cigars being “a 
mere commercial proposition ” ; by which one infers that 
he objects to the fact that the new La Coronas are to 
cost the consumer less than formerly. We imagine that, 
if this be so, he might find a retailer willing to be as 
Quixotic as he and charge him the old price to keep him 


appy. 

Tt will be less easy to meet him when he complains 
that the new cigars are made “‘ under modern conditions 
with no end of hygiene ’’; indeed, one may be allowed 
the observation that this dread of hygiene is slightly 
abnormal. It is possible that somewhere cigars might 
be found to satisfy that abnormality, although, 
personally, we are unaware of any not manufactured 
under modern ‘‘ economic methods.” 

Mr. Warner Allen errs when he insinuates that the 
new cigars are mass produced. They are rolled by 
hand, and more beautifully rolled than ever, under the 
direction of Senor Emilio Rivas ‘‘ the king of cigar 
makers ” who, we feel certain, would be deeply sensible 
of Mr. Warner Allen’s verdict that the work of his hands 
is ‘‘ excellent.” F. C. JupceE. 

English Import Co., King William House, E.C.8. © 


The Economies of Abundance 


SIR,—Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby says that when men dis- 
covered that food could be cultivated there was a change 
from a society whose numbers were definitely controlled 
by its supplies to a society whose supplies could be 
augmented and adjusted to its increasing numbers. I 
submit that the change was merely from a stationary 
food supply and population to a slowly increasing food 
supply and population. Wherever the birth-rate con- 
tinued high the people continued to suffer from in- 
sufficiency. Even throughout this century the world’s 
food supply has been increased so slowly that always 
an appalling proportion of the inhabitants in the high 
birth-rate countries have been semi-starved. So, while 
disagreeing with Mr. Tilby that the world has “ too 
much food,’’ I agree in a way that it has “‘ too many 
people.”’ If half the children were to vanish there would 
in a few weeks be an unparalleled boom in trade due to 
countless millions of adults having consequently become 
able to buy more goods. B. DUNLOP, M.B. 

171, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Foreign Missions 


SIR,—In her letter Mrs. Underhill says ‘“‘ This Country 
is nominally christian and chiefly without God.” 

If, such as your correspondent, would not be so 
arrogant in confusing Christ with God this world would 
be a much better place. Even Pagans worshipped the 
Creator in some form or other. B. I REDMAN. 

Grosvenor Hotel. 


The Comfort of Holiness 


SIR,—I notice that much interest is being aroused by 
the proposal of a Congregational Church in Northampton- 
shire to substitute tip-up seats for pews. This proposal 
is not so novel as it may seem to some. Cathedrals have 
movable chairs in place of pews and all the large 
Methodist Mission Halls have tip-up seats. In my own 
Mission we have the comfortable tip-up seats with which 
all cinemas are furnished. 


Why should attendance at Church be regarded as a pen- 
ance and the preacher be placed at a disadvantage through 
his congregation having to sit in straight-backed, uncom- 
fortable pews? The preacher is often blamed for the 
restlessness of the worshippers when the architect ought 
to be blamed for making them sit in physical discom- 
fort. People sit in comfortable chairs at home, in 
cinemas and in trams and ’buses. Why should they not 
have comfortable chairs in church? 

Tue Rev. THomas TipLapy. 

1, Lambeth Road, S.E.1. 


Corporal Punishment in Education 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Ashley Sampson, 
though he is at some pains to advertise the fact that he 
preserves an open mind on the subject of Corporal Punish- 
ment in Schools, nevertheless reveals himself as an 
opponent of the system. It is a question which offers 
unlimited scope for the expression of pseudo-psycho- 
logical drivel and sloppy humanitarianism. More than 
half a century ago I was a boy myself, and experience 
has taught me that it is wholly unnecessary to enquire 
whether caning is administered as a warning to déthers 
or as a deterrent. In my opinion boys are caned as a 
punishment. Mr. Sampson will at least admit that boys 
occasionally need some form of punishment, and I invite 
him to tell us what punishment he would substitute for 
caning. FRANK S. HORskY. 

St. Nicholas, Hatfield Heath, Essex. 


Goose and Gander 


SIR,—When reading the various utterances pro and 
con of the Far Eastern imbroglio, one is apt to ask if it 
has ever occurred to those, the assailants of Japan’s 
Manchurian policy, to compare it with our own in Egypt 
since 1882; because the two have much in common. For 
ourselves, in the first instance, it was a case of restoring 
order and rule in a country which we could not afford 
to leave otherwise; the Canal being our principal care. 
And under the guidance of such men as Lord Cromer, 
Kitchener, and later of Lord Lloyd, it can hardly be 


PARTNERS’ PORT 


If you prefer a full, rich 
tuby Portof fine quality 
try SANDEMAN 
Partners’. Years ago 
the Partners of the firm 
selected this fine wine 
for their own use, sub- 
sequently they decided 
to offer it to the public. 
Partners’ Port is a 
connoisseur’s wine. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 
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questioned that the country, as a whole, has vastly 
benefited by our presence. 

Similarly, Japan can be shown to possess parallel 
interests, on an even larger scale, in Manchuria where, 
with her great commitments, it is of the first moment 
that law and order should persist. Yet when she pro- 
poses, like ourselves, a virtual protectorate there, under a 
genuine Manchu Prince, an outcry is raised (with our 
assistance!) at Geneva, and Japan is, so to speak, 
warned off.”’ 

Morris BENT (Major retired). 


Oxford Union 

SIR,—As an old member what about a debate on this 
resolution ? 

‘That the House deplores the still remaining traces 
of the Age of Chivalry shown in respect by male persons 
to females and is of opinion that the cause of Progress 
is best advanced by the abolition of all self-control and 
restraint.”’ B.A. 

Cadogan Gardens, S.W.1. 


Stoolball 

SIR,—I was much interested in reading the paragraphs 
in your issue of February 11th on Ball Games and hope I 
may be allowed to correct the statement that‘ Stoolball 
still languishes.’’ 

From the list of Villages, Girls Schools, Girl Guides, 
Women’s Institutes and Boys Schools (where there is no 
ground available for cricket) all over England, in Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales it is clear that the game is being 
played more than ever before. 


6, Crown Office Row, Temple. 
Evolution 


SIR,—In your issue of November 12 of last year, there 
appeared a criticism of my book ‘‘ The Great Experi- 
ment.”’ Will you be so kind as to allow me the privilege 
of a reply? It is a much delayed reply, but as I live 
in New Zealand delay is unavoidable. 

Your Reviewer took exception to my “ philosophy,” 
and to my use of the word “evolution.” He said: 
‘* Evolution just means change . . . .The blessed word 
Mesopotamia was a safer slogan.’’ It is the conventional 
gibe, and perhaps inevitable. Yet in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary the word ‘‘ change ” is not used in defining 
Evolution and Evolve ; but “ opening out,’’ ‘‘ unfolding,” 
and “‘ developing ’’ are used. It is in the “‘ unfolding ” 
sense that I have used the word throughout. 

EpITH HOWEs. 


W. W. GRANTHAM, K.C. 


35, Rawhiti St., Dunedin. 


A Mad World, My Masters 


SIR,—It is now widely if not universally admitted that 
the world is mad. As a means, therefore, of finding a 
happy issue out of all our troubles may I make a modest 
proposal ? 

I suggest that Mr. McDonald resigns the Premiership 
to make place for a lunatic that is actually certified. 

It will be plain to readers of the Saturday Review that 
such a Prime Minister would inevitably act in 
every respect contrary to the world around him. By 
this means, therefore, and by this means alone as I see 
it, can an admittedly mad world recover its reason. 

A STUDENT OF AFFAIRS. 


The Jolly Roger 


SIR,—While down in his beloved submarine Captain 
Bernard Acworth has caught a cran of red herrings which 
he strews about your page with a reckless disregard of 
facts. 

The annual road costs are considerably less than 
£60,000,000 a year. The motor industry pays in taxation 
every year a sum of approximately £60,000,000. If this 
is not an adequate figure it would be interesting to know 
precisely how many times the cost of the roads Captain 
Acworth thinks the motor industry ought to pay. 

But there are other factors to be taken into account. 
Further penal taxation on the road industry will cause 
au unhealthy rise in the cost of living; will increase 


unemployment very considerably in an industry which 
employs 200,000 more men than the railways do, and will 
adversely affect every person in this country. 
His pre-occupation with the submarine may make 
Captain Acworth indifferent to this: I suppose it does. 
J. MALCOLM-RITCHIE. 
British Road Federation. 


[Captain Acworth writes: ‘‘ A Commander of a Sub- 
marine requires, if he requires nothing else, a clearer 
head and a stricter accuracy than is clearly expected of 
the Secretary of the British Road Federation. The road 
costs for 1931/1932 were £66,393,000. The ratepayers are 
robbed of £40,000,000 a year for the profit of the motor 
trade. This sum, if left in the pockets of the ratepayers, 
would give productive employment to 400,000 men at £2 
per week. The Petrol Tax is no more a Road Tax than 
is the Beer Tax a tax for the erection of Public Houses. 

The Salter Report leaves private vehicles and passenger 
vehicles untouched, having reference only to 360,000 
heavy goods vehicles out of 2,300,000. 

Your correspondent’s employment figures are mis- 
leading, for they include every man and boy employed 
in the manufacture of aeroplanes, and motor vehicles for 
the foreign trade. 

I will answer my critic on the adverse effect of restric- 
tions on motor Juggernauts in 6 years, time when, in the 
light of past experience, there will be approximately 
2,000,000 wounded men and women to express their views 
on this not unimportant question. The 37,000 happy 
souls who will have gone to their last account will not, 
however, be able to take their places in the witness box. ] 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest possible 

notification to the Saturday Review, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 


SIXTH IMPRESSION NOW READY 


Schools of Hellas 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient 
Greek Education 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN 
Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge 


In matter and style, with its happy vase illustra- 
tions, it is an attractive book, and remains the best, 
as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the 
English language. The Times 


The book is a masterpiece. Anybody who cares for 
learning and teaching will read it with delight: 
all those who talk about education ought to be com- 
pelled to read it. The Morning Post 


It combines in a singular degree freshness of 
interest with fulness of first-hand knowledge. 
The Manchester Guardian 
(Sir Michael Sadler) 


6d. net. 
& CO. Ltd. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW SUMS ASSURED - - « « £19,274,723 

TOTAL SUMS ASSURED AND BONUS - £216,781 ,693 

THE EIGHTY-FOURTH PREMIUMS RECEIVED - - - - - £412,876,892 

ANNUAL REPORT PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - - £11,845,765 

YEAR ENDING POLICYHOLDERS’ SHARE OF PROFITS - - £3,184,691 

1 7 3 2 NEW SUMS ASSURED ° £63,608,790 

TOTAL SUMS ASSURED AND BONUS - £503,421,139 

PREMIUMS RECEIVED £19,133,362 

PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - = £10,959,368 

POLICYHOLDERS’ SHARE OF PROFITS - £5,161 ,944 

PREMIUMS RECEIVED - - - = = £2,154,843 

PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - - £1,150,548 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1932- £23,955 ,681 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED § TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£263,000,000 | £407,000,000 


(COPIES OF CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH AND DIRECTORS’ REPORT 
SENT ON APPLICATION) 
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Our City EpiTor 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


HE City’s attention has, perforce, been 

suddenly directed upon events on the other 
side of the Atlantic, where the banking troubles 
experienced in the States of Michigan, Maryland 
and Ohio have at last revealed the inherent weak- 
ness of a system which has always been regarded 
here as unsound. What America now lacks is the 
strength of a sound branch banking system and a 
banking public sufficiently educated to be confident 
in its own institutions. For currency hoarding on 
a large scale has apparently been financed by the 
State-created Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and the inflationary measures which this Corpora- 
tion has made possible have been more than offset 
by the deflationary hoarding of a considerable sec- 
tion of the public of a country which, owing to the 
European War, is still in the position of being the 
world’s creditor. It is fair to recognise the extent 
to which America’s banking crisis has been pre- 
cipitated by the great decline in commodity and 
security prices and mortgage values, but the blame 
for this decline is largely America’s, since the 
impossible protective policy of the United States 
has been incompatible with the position of chief 
creditor nation and has assisted the downward 
flight of commodity prices which is at the root of 
the depression. 


Four Big Conversions 

The weakness of the dollar and the operations 
of the mysterious Exchange Equalisation Fund 
have resulted in purchases this year of over 
£30,000,000 of gold by the Bank of England and 
as the latter has apparently not offset the inflow of 
money by the sale of securities in the market, cheap 
money conditions have never been more accentu- 
ated than now and large conversion operations by 
concerns in a position to place their loans on a 
lower interest basis were only to be expected. 
Holders of £9,621,846 of New South Wales 4 per 
cent. inscribed stock maturing on July 1 next have 
been invited to exchange into a similar amount of 
Commonwealth 4 per cent. stock dated 1955-70 at 
par with a cash subscription for any stock not so 
exchanged; doubtless the amount remaining for 
cash subscribers will be very small. The Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation has completed the con- 
solidation of 6, 64, and 7 per cent. debentures of 
the company and its subsidiaries into a 44 per cent. 
stock of which £5,000,000 was issued at 98 per cent. 
This operation was also accompanied by a cash 
offer, and partly owing to its size and partly to the 
unfortunate time of its issue, the offer met with a 
poor response. 

Other companies are apparently unperturbed by 
this failure and the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
have decided to deal with about £7,000,000 of 54 


and 5 per cent. debenture stocks dated 1930-40; 
£6,000,000 of a new 44 per cent stock is being 
offered at par, the company repaying the balance of 
£1,000,000 out of its cash resources. The General 
Electric Company is exercising its option to redeem 
its outstanding 5 per cent. debenture stock on 
September 30 next, at 105 per cent., holders being 
offered the right to convert into a new 4} per cent. 
stock of which £3,500,000 was offered. The amount 
of 5 per cent. stock to be repaid is £3,420,140. The 
new stock is redeemable by 1988 with sinking fund 
arrangements which ensure compensation for 
earlier repayment, and at 105, the price at which 
cash applications are invited, it yields just over 
4 per cent. Allied Newspapers are converting 
53 and 64 per cent. stocks of the group into 5 per 
cent. stock of Allied Newspapers of which 
£3,500,000 is to be issued. 


London Electricity Profits 


The Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, one 
of the ten constituents of the London Power Com- 
pany, reports a gross revenue for 1932 of £1,111,944 
compared with £1,105,374 for 1931, and the net 
profit after tax provision is nearly £4,000 higher 
at £388,454. Dividends of 10 per cent. for the 
year are again paid, this time on the larger capital 
of £2,340,000 owing to the capital bonus distributed 
a year ago, and £137,179 is carried forward. The 
company serves various districts in the centre and 
West of London and the western suburban area, 
the undertakings in the County of London being 
subject to the 1925 Act which provides for their 
transfer to the London and Home Counties Joint 
Authority in 1971 and for the sliding scale of 
dividends and prices. 


House Morigage Interest 

The successful year enjoyed by the Halifax 
Building Society, the largest in the world, has 
enabled the directors to reduce, as from the end of 
February, the rate of interest upon mortgages upon 
dwelling-houses personally occupied by the owners, 
by 4 per cent. with a minimum of 5 per cent. 
This concession applies to mortgages arranged 
prior to last July so that the Halifax is the first 
building society to pass on the benefits of the cheap 
money conditions now ruling to its old mortgagors. 
The preliminary figures of the Society for 1932 
show total assets of £88,676,761 including liquid 
cash of over £7,000,000 available for immediate 
advances. Though the Halifax experienced the 
vast growth in deposits common to all the building 
societies last year, there was also a good demand 
for loans and advances on mortgage of £16,618,117 
brought the total to £64,606,428 an increase of 
£4,830,765. Total share and deposit funds in- 
creased by the record amount of £10,524,089 to 
£85,661,300, these figures giving some idea of the 
important services which the Halifax performs. 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


The B.B.C. announces that there may, next 
autumn, be a Radio Drama Festival, to take the 
form of revivals of eleven successful radio plays 
together with a new production written for the 
microphone by a well-known dramatist. It would 
be unfair to criticise too severely the list of plays 
described as the ‘‘ strongest claimants’ for in- 
clusion in this festival, but it is difficult to see how 
“ Brigade Exchange,’’ ‘‘ Mary Celeste,’? and 
‘Family Tree’’ can be excluded. The last 
named, by Philip Wade, although it was one of 
the most important contributions to radio drama 
heard during the last year, is not even mentioned 
among the “ possibles.’”’ Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that the list will be revised before 
the autumn. 

If it is, there will be a good deal to say both for 
and against ‘* Tannhauser and the Jockey Club.” 
This is undoubtedly an extremely able piece of 
work—the construction is clean and flowing, the 
characterisation well defined, even if the plot is too 
well known to arouse any particular interest in the 
listener. The producer handled it well for the most 
part though the scene at the opera failed to im- 
press, chiefly because he allowed his climax to 
arrive too early. 

There may next week be a further candidate for 
inclusion in the final list, as Peter Creswell is pro- 


ducing “* The Fall of the House of Usher ”’ (March* 


9th, 9.40 p.m. National, and March 10th, 9.0 p.m. 
Regional). 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 24 


TELL ME, WHAT IS IT? WHAT IT ROLLS IN, TELL,— 
GLANCING FROM EARTH TO HEAVEN, FROM HEAVEN TO HELL. 


1. ’Tis thus we imitate the trumpet’s bellow. 
. Deftly the barmaid mingles black and yellow. 
. Curtail an Oriental man of might. 
. One of sixteen, and either black or white. 
. Ah, once I was the Sultan’s dear delight! 
- To swallow up, as earth did Korah’s crew. 
. Better well-seasoned than when green and new. 
. A far-famed chapel of the Pope of Rome. 
. Peopled new lands, relieved the strain at home. 
. A merry-andrew or buffoon transpose. 
. Gray’s is the ome that every schoolboy knows. 


SB we 


1 
1 


SOLUTION oF Acrostic No. 28 


D uli A? 

E xuviatio WN 

E mpty-hande D 

up A 

B uz Zz 

L U_ pine 
U proa R 

E x cis E 

S uperfluou § 
peE acoc K 


‘The inferior veneration due to saints and angels, 
according to the Roman Catholic theology. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 22 (the first correct 


solution opened) was George W. Miller, to whom a book 
has been sent. 


COMPANY MEETING 


SELFRIDGE & CO. 


THE 25th Annual Ordinary General Meeting was held 

on February 28th at the Company’s store, Oxford 
Street, W. Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said :— 

The year under review has shown a slight progress 
in recovery, and that small advance has been in two 
or three directiors only. The general trade of the whole 
world continues to be in a most unhappy and complicated 
position. 

I am more sorry than I can say that during this year, 
when all results everywhere (except Whiteley’s) are down, 
that we here are obliged to report a decrease. If we had 
had even only a part of our new premises I am confident 
that a different result would have been shown. 

Of this reduction in our profits under those of the year 
before by far the larger part appeared in the first half— 
the remainder in August and September, while, since 
October 1st, the figures have been much more agreeable. 
We think, here, that things have turned somewhat for 
the better, at least as far as this business is concerned, 
and, we hope, for retail distribution of the nation as a 
whole. 

The tariff has no doubt helped the purchase and sale of 
British Goods and has made it less desirable and less 
profitable to buy in foreign markets. It has encouraged 
British Manufacturers enormously and many have risen 
to the opportunities thus offered. I estimate now that 
not less than 95 per cent. of our goods are produced in 
Great Britain and the Colonies. The tariff has done its 
share and the foreign value of the pound sterling has 
done the rest. 

Our profit is lower by £58,710. This result is 
occasioned by a small drop in returns, by a reduction of 
a little over half per cent. in gross profits, and by an 
increase of about quarter per cent. in expenses. I am 
not pleased with this profit result notwithstanding the 
congratulatory words which have come in agreeable 
numbers, and we intend at least to try to make it for all 
time the low water mark. 

The stock in trade is always kept well in hand. It 
stands at about £24,000 less than a year ago, which is 
as it should be. Our number of times turned is this 
year 8.8 times, which in a great business of this kind 
is probably this year’s record. 

And now for the year of 1933. The month of February 
has shown an increase in nearly every day’s returns over 
the corresponding day of 1932, and this with practically 
no help from our new building. That great and beautiful 
addition will, within a week or two, be ready for occu- 
pancy. Already parts of the great Basement salesrooms 
are being fitted and will soon be running at high pres- 
sure, and from there and the ground and first floors we 
are expecting much. It is not always wise to prophesy, 
but I am inclined to overlook this precept and say that 
this much needed additional selling space will make 
itself felt in our Balance Sheet of 1933. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 


help this Hospital to prevent 

Blindness.” 

The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even s Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND. 
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CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


BOUT 10 entrance scholarships, value 
from £100 to £40 a year, and one 
Music scholarship of £70 a year, with free 
tuition in Music. Also some Exhibitions of 
£25 a year. Also Norman Cook wepetecm 
of £60 a year and Edgar Gollin Memoria 
Scholarship of £25 a year. Preliminary 
examination May 22nd and 28rd. Final 
examination May 30th, 3lst and June Ist. 
Particulars from Secretary and Bursar, 
Clifton College. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £100-£50 : 
MUSIC and CHORAL, £50-£30. Ex- 
aminations. March 14-16, June 27-29. Par- 
ticulars from Headmaster’s Secretary. 
BURSARIES for sons of Clergy and Officers. 


DOWNSIDE 


XAMINATION for Four’ Entrance 

Scholarships available for boys between 
the ages of 12 and 14 on August Ist will 
be held at Downside on July 4th and 5th. 
The Scholarships are of the oe value of 
£80.—For particulars a e Head- 
master, Downside School, Nr. “Seath 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
ranging in value from 
£30 to £80 will be offered at an Exam- 
ination to be held in June, 1 Further 
inf8rmation from the Headmaster. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 
N Beominetion, will be held on October 
25th, 26th and 27th, for — Entrance 
Scholarships, value from £100 £30, for 
boys under on 3tst 1933. For 
etails e ursar, Haileybury 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60— 
£10. Examination, June 20, 21 at 
Preparatory School: Age, under 14 on Ist 
Ordinary fees £123 p.a. inclusive. 

the Rev. the Headm: 


KINGSWOOD, BATH. 
HREE tenable for 5 years 
une; open to under 
are eight Bcholarships, 
value from £30—£100 a year for three years. 


varyin por £20 to tenable during a 
boy’s ool career. Six Close Fxhibitions 
of the annual value of £40 are also awarded 
to the sons of Clergy and Doctors. 


WREKIN COLLEGE 


IX Scholarships, value from 40 to 100 
guineas, the Allison Memorial Scholar- 
ship for Music, and Six Exhibitions valne 30 
ineas, are offered for competition eS 
xamination commencing June 6th, 19383. 
Candidates must be under 14 on January Ist, 
1933.—Apvly The Headmaster, Wrekin Col- 
lege, Wellington, Shropshire. 


FARRINGTONS 
Curstenurst, Kent 


Public Residential School for Girls 


N a of £100 
year for yea and smaller 
Exhibitions, will be held at t the School from 
March 29—April 1, For particulars 
and prospectus of ‘the School apply to the 
Head Mistress, Miss A. H. Davies. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


A* Examination for Scholarships and 
Exhibitions for girls under 14 on 
Sieg Ist will be held at the school May 15th- 
9th. e status and title of Scholar and 
Eshibitiones and a minimum grant of £30 
a ear to each scholar and £15 a year to each 
ibitioner will be awarded purely on 
Sonnae of merit. Increases up to £120 ma 
granted on satisfactory evidence of n 
for assistance. Particulars and forms of 
application from Secretary. Last day of 
entry March 3ist. 


ST. 
(Founded 1831). 
UBLIC School for aa Daughters of the 
ergy and Laity. Hon. retary : 
The Rev. C. S._L. 
Head Mistress: Miss E. M. Al 
Oxon. Fees : Non-Foundationers (Daughters 
of Clergy or Laity), — per annum. Foun- 
dationers (Daughters of Clergy only). £70- 
£73 per annum. Two Entrance a 
one ughters of Corey one 
Laity. Examination March 24th an 25th, 
Tent day for entries, March 4th.—Apply 
Head Mistress. 


ST. SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 


Scholarshins of the nominal value of 
offered by t » ten 
on the Tesult of an penne be held 
in May, 1933. The Council will give, i 
necessary, additional grants up to £50 to 
Scholars. poten should be made 
before April 1 1 particulars may be 
obtained from ‘the Headmistress. 


£15 a year will 


Hotels 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse, 
Stanway, near Wuycucomse, Glos. 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 50. 


UXTON. 211. 
B 


TRENCESTER.—King’s Head Hotel. 
’Phone, 55. First Class. Moderate 
- Terms. 


| eo TER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele. 
phone 47. 


Swan Hotel. ’Phone: 5. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


Crown Hotel. "Phone: 53. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tighete inter. 
also 


Orient Ni 
Zealend New 


Addresses for all igs r Busi- 


ockspur 


St 
Office (P. & O., 130, Lead 


& O. 
P 
LONDON, 


L Agents, GRAY DAWES & 


An extensive list of words which shows 
= how to make your talks, letters, art- 

les and any work with words, more 
brilliant and effective, more inspiring, ore pene- 
trative. It is sent absolately free to introduce 
quickly Hartrampf's Vocabularies, which discrim- 
inating le the world over say is the greatest 
literary invention since the alphabet. Send for the 
list at once without obligation. 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING Co. (Dept. 1k) 
11 Todd Street, Manchester. 


OME CIVIL, 1.C.8., F.O. 
144 Successes, 1925-193: 


VACATION COURSES FROM MARCH 2th. 


OFFICE TO LET 


NE_ or two good rooms, with Service, 
Litt. Hot Water, Central Heating. 


0404, Tue SaturDay 
Be Ballater. Adelphi, W.C.2 


DVANCES on _ REVERSIONS, Life 
security : rey G. Coleman, anover 
Square, W.l. (Mayfair 
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